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PRESIDENT ELIOT AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


BY FRANCIS P, DUFFY, D.D. 


matiE venerable President of Harvard University 

_ doffed his academic robes only to assume the 

mantle of the prophet. In an address delivered 

on July 22 to the students of the Harvard Sum- 

a mer-School of Theology, he outlined the religion 

of the future. He does not claim, however, that he possesses 

any of the charismata of the Hebrew seers; nor even, with 

the Highland bard, that “‘the sunset of life gives mystical 

lore.” On the contrary, he has no confidence in any ‘‘ mys- 

tical’? means of attaining to knowledge of the future. The 

President Emeritus of Harvard University is nothing if not 

scientific in his methods of religious prognosis. Science sits 

to-day in the seat of Moses. It is not fond of the formula 

“‘Thus saith the Lord God”; though it is no less emphatic 

in its pronouncements than those who enjoyed that certain 
source of knowledge. 

Fortunately for our peace of mind, we have all been learn- 
ing of late to keep a steady head when our would-be masters 
of all things terrestrial and celestial point out what way the 
world is infallibly tending. The prophets, one finds, are so 
uniformly certain, and so inevitably conflicting. Mr. Edward 
Bellamy assumed the part of Isaias, and pictured the lions and 
lambs lying down together. Mr. H. G. Wells offers “ Antici- 
pations ” showing present conditions going on as they are until 
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raised to the #tk power, and Mr. G. B. Shaw shows them 
topsy-turvy. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in impish mood, pictures 
a return to a flamboyant medieval parochialism. And Father 
Benson, in apocalyptic. rather than scientific spirit, hears the 
winding of the trump of doom. 

When one has read half a dozen prophecies about the future 
of the world, one has reached a condition of philosophic calm. 
One begins to rank them with prophecies about sports or pol- 
itics—the results of the Olympic games or a Presidential elec- 
tion. It is especially easy for Catholics to be calm in the 
face of the most violent and infallible seers. The Church has 
seen so many changes of dynasties and governments, has kept 
so incredibly young through so many Olympiads, has survived 
so many foretellings of doom, that her children have learned 
by experience to trust only in one prophecy. It runs: “ Behold 
I am with you all days even to the end of the world.” For 
minds fixed on so firm a basis, Dr. Eliot’s vaticinations take 
their place as the opinions of an able man who has had a large 
share in shaping the views of one section of the community 
on the present religious tendencies of his own set as he per- 
ceives them. They are worthy of attention as showing what 
certain influential men believe, or do not believe, at the pres- 
ent moment; but whether they give a true picture of the re- 
ligious attitude of the generality of men a hundred years hence 
is, to say the least, matter for discussion. 

But first of all let us turn to his prediction itself. The 
citations are from the best report of the lecture available at 
present—that in the Boston Transcript of July 22. The text 
is somewhat abbreviated, but in no wise distorted: 


Religion is not fixed, but fluent, and it changes from cen- 
tury tocentury. The progress in the nineteenth century far 
outstripped that of similar periods, and it is fair to assume 
that the progress of the twentieth century will bring about 
what I call the new religion. The new religion will not be 
based upon authority, either spiritual or temporal. As a 
rule, the older Christian churches have relied on authority. 
But there is now a tendency toward liberty and progress and, 
among educated men, this feeling is irresistible. In the new 
religion there will be no personification of natural objects; 
there will be no deification of remarkable human beings and 
the faith will not be racial or tribal. 
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In primitive times sacrifice was the root of religion; even 
the Hebrews were propitiated by human sacrifices. The 
Christian Church has substituted for that the burning of in. 
cense. It will be of immense advantage if the religion of the 
twentieth century shall get rid of these things, for they give 
a wrong conception of God. A new thought of God will be 
its characteristic. The twentieth century religion accepts 
literally St. Paul’s statement: ‘‘In Him we live and move and 
have our being.’’ This new religion will be thoroughly 
monotheistic. God will be so immanent that no intermediary 
will be needed. For every man God will be a multiplication 
of infinities. A humane and worthy idea of God then will be 
the central thought of the new religion. This religion rejects 
the idea that man is an alien or a fallen being who is hope- 
lessly wicked. It finds such beliefs inconsistent with a 
worthy idea of God. Man has always attributed to man a 
spirit associated with but independent of the body. This 
spirit is the most effective part of every human being. 

The new religion will take account of all righteous persons 
—it will be a religion of ‘‘ all saints’’; it will reverence the 
teachers of liberty and righteousness, and will respect all 
great and lovely human beings. It will have no place for 
obscure dogmas or mystery. In past times to the sick and 
downtrodden death has been held out as compensation; will 
the new religion make such promises? I believe that in the 
new religion there will be no supernatural element ; it will 
place no reliance on anything but the laws of nature. 

It will admit no sacraments, except natural, hallowed cus- 
toms, and it will deal with natural interpretations of such 
rites.. Its priests will strive to improve social and industrial 
conditions. The new religion will not attempt to reconcile 
people to present ills by the promise of future compensation. 
I believe the advent of just freedom for mankind has been de- 
layed for centuries by such promises. Prevention will be the 
watchword of the new religion, and a skillful surgeon will be 
one of its ministers. It cannot supply consolation as offered 
by old religions, but it will reduce the need of consolation. 

Pain, formerly, was considered a just punishment ; but now 
human suffering will be attacked surely and quickly. Anzs- 
thetics have done away with the idea that extreme pain is in 
any way expiation for possible sin. The new religion will 
not even imagine the ‘‘justice’’ ot God. The new religion 
will laud God’s love, and will not teach condemnation for the 
mass of mankind. Based on the two great commandments of 
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loving God and one’s neighbor, the new religion will teach 
that he is best who loves best and serves best, and the great- 
est service will be to increase the stock of good-will. 

Love and hope are very inspiring sentiments, and the new 
religion will strengthen them. It will foster a new virtue— 
the love of truth. It will not be bound by dogma or creed; 
its workings will be simple, but its field of action limitless. 
Its discipline will be the training in the development of co- 
operative good-will. 

There are now various fraternal bodies which to many per- 
sons take the place ot a Church; if they are working for 
good, they are helpful factors. Again different bodies of 
people, such as spiritualists and Christian Scientists, have set 
up newcults. But the mass of people stay by the Church. 
Since there will be undoubtedly more freedom in this cen- 
tury, it may be argued that it will be difficult to unite various 
religions under this new head ; but such unity I believe can 
be accomplished on this basis; the love of God and service to 
one’s fellowman. There are already many signs of extensive 
co-operation ; democracy, individualism, idealism, a tendency 
to welcome the new, and preventive medicine. Finally, I 
believe the new religion will make Christ’s revelation seem 
more wonderful than ever to us. 


We shall now strive to get a clear idea of all this by ar- 
ranging the points under the categories in which our own more 
careful theological thinkers are wont to treat the content and 
scope of religion. God is retained, but in a rather vague, 
Pantheistic fashion. Free will is not touched on. He asserts 
the spirituality of the soul, but is very unsatisfactory on the 
subject of immortality. Future punishment is denied, but future 
reward is not asserted; rather, there seems to be a definite 
rejection of any hope of consolation in life beyond the grave. 
There is no indication of form of worship except that there 
must be ‘‘a worthy idea of God,” and ‘“‘love of God,” and 
the keeping up of “natural hallowed customs.” Of course if 
they are given only a natural meaning, rites such as baptism 
and matrimony will be no more “ hallowed” than rolling eggs 
at Easter or popping corn at Hallow E’en. There is no indi- 
cation of any church organization for the new religion, except 
that it will “take account of all righteous persons,” and will 
aim at ‘‘co-operative good-will.” The general ethical ideals, 
so far as they go, are Christian. No very definite schedule of 
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moral behavior could be expected in so brief a space. But it 
is noteworthy that holiness is not given a place among the 
effects of religion. These are: advancement of progress and 
liberty ; improvement of social and industrial conditions; in- 
crease of good-will; and the lessening of bodily ills. 

When we come to consider it on its negative side we geta 
clearer conception of how far the new religion is removed from 
what most men have hitherto considered religion to be. It makes 
no pretence to bea divine message. It is a product of human 
speculation, and may change with the years. Notwithstanding 
this, Dr. Eliot announces it with a certain air of finality—a 
characteristic inconsistency of the ‘ anti-dogmatic”’ type of 
mind. On its principles, however, the new religion is merely 
tentative and temporary. There is no divine revelation (the 
phrase “Christ’s revelation” can hardly be taken in the theo- 
logical sense) and no divinely constituted religious authority ; 
no solution from on high of the riddles of existence, no mys- 
teries, no faith, no creeds; no priests, no sacraments, no means 
of forgiveness—no sins to forgive, so far as one can see. The 
doctrine of original sin is stated in terms of Calvinism. New 
England thinkers of the advanced type, by the way, seem 
never to have heard of any theology except that of Calvinism. 
Dr. Eliot rejects the fall of man, and with a note of scorn, as 
if he had some private sources of enlightenment on the mys- 
tery of evil which are denied to the rest of us. No form of 
worship is suggested. Dr. Eliot confesses that sacrifice has 
been connected with religion in the past; but he considers it 
unworthy in any form. Incidentally, his remark about incense 
as the form of sacrifice in the Christian Church shows how 
scandalously uninformed is this University president with re- 
gard to the older religions which he sets aside in such sum- 
mary fashion. Even prayer seems to have no place in the 
new scheme. “I believe,” he says, “that in the new religion 
there will be no supernatural element; it will place no reli- 
ance on anything but the laws of nature.” Considering the 
harsh evolutionary philosophy of survival of the fittest, which 
is back of the modern view of these laws of nature, it is not 
surprising to find him acknowledging that his religion “ cannot 
supply consolation as offered by the old religion.” Nor is 
there any word of salvation, whether from sin in this world or 
from annihilation in the next. Dread of God’s justice is de- 
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nounced as unworthy; but no moral sanction is offered in its 
place. And, as noted above, the ideal of holiness which has 
attracted the highest type of religious character among Jews, 
Buddhists, and Mohammedans, as well as among Christians, 
seems to be altogether beyond Dr. Eliot’s religious horizon. 

Before beginning our criticism of this scheme of religion, 
let us undertake the pleasanter task of indicating, with proper 
reservations, how far we Catholics can find ourselves in agree- 
ment with it. We admit a growth in knowledge of the con- 
tent of religious truth from age to age; but we reject as 
absurd the idea that progress is made by a silly process of 
uprooting and planting anew to suit the fancy of changing 
generations. In our concept the tree of truth planted by 
Christ is still fresh and vigorous, thickened by rings of solid 
growth deposited by the Christian centuries, pruned in every 
age by the care of saints and doctors, and producing ever 
fresh foliage and fruit for the protection and nourishment of 
each generation according to its needs. Secondly, the idea of 
a religion that is not tribal or racial is in the very concept of 
“Catholic.” So too is reverence for all teachers of liberty and 
righteousness and truth, wheresoever they may be found. This 
broad catholic spirit is the spirit of our greatest leaders—St. 
Paul and Justin Martyr, Augustine and Aquinas, Bossuet and 
Newman. 

One admission also we may freely make to Dr. Eliot—that 
progress along some lines has been retarded in the past by 
misunderstandings of the Sacred writings or by a form of re- 
liance on Providence which God never intended for free agents. 
But this is only a small item in the count. A student of 
European history with larger views than Dr. Eliot would be 
much more impressed by the fact that orthodox Christianity 
supplied the motives and created the moral conditions which 
alone made progress and liberty possible. It remains to be 
seen whether his system of naturalism will supply humanity 
with the principles of right and the motives for unselfishness 
which alone will keep alight the torch of civilization. So far 
as Dr. Eliot himself is concerned, the matter is easy. He was 
born an heir to the Christian tradition, so he finds it easy to 
hold to the Christian ethics even while overthrowing the foun- 
dations on which they have been built. His hold on them 
depends, however, not on a logical nexus with his main line of 
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thought, but on the bonds of habit. He takes over the Law 
of Love from Christianity, but ascribes to it neither divine 
authority nor supernatural sanction. Does the history of the 
race or a study of humanity as it is lead to the belief that the 
altruistic element in man is strong enough to stand on its own 
feet? How long will this principle of unselfishness hold its 
own in a religion whose main features are a God Who does 
not care and a system of nature which makes progress by sur- 
vival of the fittest? Mr. Balfour discusses this point in a fa- 
miliar passage of his Foundations of Belief. His argument is 
directed against those who have gone farther in their rejection 
of religious beliefs than Dr. Eliot, but it will apply to all cases 
of the surreptitious adoption of the ethical dogmas of Christi- 
anity by systems which “place no reliance on anything but the 
laws of nature.” 


Biologists tell us [he writes] of parasites which live, and can 
only live, within the bodies of animals more highly organized 
than they. For them their luckless host has to find tood, to 
digest it, and to convert it into nourishment which they can 
consume without exertion and assimilate without difficulty. 
Their structure is of the simplest kind. Their host sees for 
them, so they need no eyes; he hears for them, so they need 
no ears; he works for them and contrives for them, so they 
need but feeble muscles and an undeveloped nervous system. 
But are we to conclude from this that for the animal kingdom 
eyes and ears, powerful muscles and complex nerves, are 
superfluities? They are superfluities for the parasite only 
because they have first been necessities tor the host, and when 
the host perishes the parasite, in their absence, is not un- 
likely to perish also. 

So it is with persons who claim to show by their example 
that naturalism is practically consistent with the maintenance 
of ethical ideals with which naturalism has no natural affinity. 
Their spiritual life is parasitic ; it is sheltered by convictions 
which belong, not to them, but to the society of which they 
form a part; it is nourished by processes in which they take no 
share. And when those convictions come to an end, the alien 
life which they maintained can scarce be expected to outlast 
them. 


But it is as an experiment in prophecy that Dr. Eliot’s 
pronouncement interests us most. Granted human nature and 
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history, is his the kind of religion which has prevailed or will 
prevail? This shall be the main question for our discussion. 

At the outset, our confidence in Dr. Eliot as a prophet is 
somewhat diminished by the discovery that the mew religion 
which he announces is, in its main tenets, a fairly old relig- 
ion, as Protestant sects go, and one in which his son is a min- 
ister. What he offers as the religion of the future is a watered 
down Unitarianism, with the addition, as one critic remarks, of 
a dash of Esculapianism, 7. ¢., the cult of physical well-being. 
The fact that the proposed scheme of religious thought resem- 
bles a form of Unitarianism gives us a basis for gauging Dr. 
Eliot’s trustworthiness as a prophet. It would appear that the 
present situation in the intellectual Protestant world is most 
favorable to Unitarianism. For men who have lost belief in 
positive authoritative religion, yet are striving to retain some 
belief in God with reverence for Christ as a moral guide, it 
would seem to offer an inviting haven. Yet it is confessed by 
its friends that it has failed to grasp the situation. A number 
of eminent and worthy men have found satisfaction in its sim- 
ple creed; but it shows no mark of being one of the world- 
religions. It is no sufficient answer to say that Unitarianism 
is contented to spread itself as a spirit, and is comparatively 
indifferent to success as a religious organization. If it were 
destined to be a prominent factor in the religious future of 
the race it would already have developed along the lines both 
of organization and of proselytism. Such has always been the 
story of dominant ideas. In nature, flabby, undeveloped or- 
ganisms and lack of fecundity do not lead us to expect either 
the dominance or the permanence of a species. 

The fact of the matter is that Unitarianism lacks the initial 
impulse of a rising faith. There is not enough leaven in it. 
Most of those who come to it reach it along the path of 
denial, which is ever a downhill road. Those who stay have 
too little confidence in the religious truths they have retained 
to be very active in propagating them. And most such men 
are carried along by momentum further down into agnosticism 
about religion and lack of belief in the permanence of moral 
ideals. On the other hand, if the element of belief in them , 
retain its hold, it is likely to lead them back to a fuller re- 
ligion than Unitarianism affords. In an article written a few 
years ago in the Mew York Review, Mr. Wilfrid Ward men- 
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tions what he calls ‘‘a very curious experience” of the most 


Illustrious of English Unitarians, Dr. James Martineau. 


His [Martineau’s] deep spirituality—which has been com- 
pared to that of such great mystics as Augustine and 4 Kempis 
—was coupled with a certain readiness on the intellectual side 
to follow the speculations of the biblical and historical critics 
of the extreme left. Toward the end of his life he had a very 
singular experience in consequence of the double influence 
which he thus exercised on his disciples. He found some of 
the men whom he influenced most deeply on the ethical side, 
passing from their early Unitarianism to an acceptance of the 
Incarnation. And he found those who were most closely in 
sympathy with his destructive criticism losing more or less 
completely that spiritual and mystical type which was in his 
eyes by far the most important element in religion. In some 
cases they appeared to lose all belief in Theism itself. 


Dr. Eliot’s type of religion is not stronger than Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s. It is weaker in every point which gives strength to 
religion. We do not find in the programme of the American 
thinker any insistence on the “ spiritual and mystical type” 
which was so important in the religion of his English brother. 
On the contrary, the more recent set of views marks a step 
further towards the definite abandonment of religious beliefs, 
Men whose cultivation has consisted largely in the develop- 
ment of the critical faculty are prone to the mistake that the 
modicum of religion which they choose to retain after critical 
analysis is going to persist as the religion of the future. But 
they began wrong by excluding from their investigation the 
' very elements which constitute the religious nature in them— 
awe and reverence, and humility and simplicity, and the sense 
of sin and the instinct for prayer. Asa result of their methods, 
the residue of religion grows less and less, until it threatens 
to vanish into thin air. The gold of revelation, piled in huge 
ingots in the Church’s treasury, has been beaten and rebeaten 
under the mallets of Protestant private judgment and rational- 
istic criticism until nothing is left but the glitter. No wonder 
that Newman speaks of “the all-corroding, all-dissolving scep- 
ticism of the intellect in religious inquiries,” and announces the 
need of a divinely constituted authority to repel its ravages. 
The fate of religion depends (humanly speaking) on reli- 
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gious men. It is not a matter to be settled by the leisure 
speculations of a retired professor. It depends .on men of re- 
ligious enthusiasm like St. Paul, men of simplicity of heart like 
St. Francis, men of meditative piety like Newman. It matters 
not how dark the clouds of unbelief may lower, or that there 
be but one prophet left that has not bowed the knee to Baal. 
What professor in Antioch or Athens in the first century of 
our era believed that an obscure Jewish sect would in three 
centuries dominate the Empire? The incipient rationalistic 
spirit of the twelfth century was met and overcome by the 
religious revival of the mendicant friars who finally, in the 
persons of Aquinas and Bonaventure, took possession of the 
Universities. In the days of Shaftesbury and Toland it would 
have seemed an easy prophecy that a form of Deism not un- 
like Eliotism was destined to control the stream ot, English 
thought. If there were such a seer, he failed to see the depths 
of the human soul, or to foresee John Wesley. 

Dr. Eliot predicts a new kind of religion—what he should 
be able to promise first is a new kind of man. The old genus 
homo, as we meet it in history-books or on the street, is not of 
a sort to worship a multiplication of infinities or look on 
surgeons as sacred ministers performing holy rites. Mankind 
will have a real religion, or none at all. It wants a God to 
love and fear and pray to. Its religion must be a message 
from on high, which will give light in dark places and strength 
in temptation and consolation in the trials and losses of this 
life. And it will have its dogmastoo. A creedless religion is 
a thoughtless religion. The only valuable religious elements in 
Dr. Eliot’s plan are dogmas. His Pantheistic God is a dogma, 
his ideal of progress is a dogma, his law of love is a dogma. 
Even his denials are dogmas; but these are not valuable. It 
is true, as Chesterton says, that ‘‘the modern world is filled 
with men who hold dogmas so strongly that they do not even 
know they are dogmas.” 

It is not the dogmas we object to. So long as he advances 
positive dogmas he is, to some degree, helpful. But the bulk 
of his message is too commonplace and this-worldly to de- 
serve the sacred name of religion. How can it fulfill the 
functions of the ancient faith? Will it satisfy the mystic 
longings of the saints for communion with God? Would any 
man be willing to die for its principles? Is it a religion for 
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the world-weary and the disconsolate? Does it afford any 
curb for passion or help in time of temptation? Has it any 
future as a popular religion—with its devotion to abstract ideals, 
and its academic regard for ancient customs? What kind of 
hymns will it produce? How far will it fulfill the social ser- 
vice rendered by older religions of holding in check the brute 
passions of humanity? We fear that the pontiff of the lecture 
hall would find to his consternation that the conclusions drawn 
from his careful utterances by the rough, practical logic of the 
mob is that there is an end to moral sanction; there is no 
God, at least none worth troubling about, and, in the expres- 
sive phrase of the day, ‘“‘ The lid is off.” 

The new religion will neither satisfy the needs of religious 
natures nor hold the allegiance of those who through various 
causes are forsaking the ancient faiths. It is a house built 
half-way down on a steep and slippery hillside and below it 
lie the quagmires of agnosticism and pessimism. Those who 
would escape to solid ground must rise on the wings of faith. 

Dr. Eliot attempts to speak in the ré/e of Isaias. But his 
voice is the voice of Jeremias. His blessings are dooms. He 
sings of the victories over this world, but the discerning ear 
detects the minor chords which sound the passing of every 
hope that has sustained the noblest and best of human kind. 
Like Matthew Arnold on Dover Beach one hears “ the eternal 
note of sadness.” Is this man of books—five-foot shelf or 
Harvard Library of books—is he the seer who perceives in 
vision the hopes, the aspirations, the destinies of humanity ? 
Or have we a return of the ancient days “‘ when the word of 
the Lord was precious, and there was no manifest vision ”? 

He quotes from St. Paul’s speech at the Areopagus. Is 
he with St. Paul or with those to whom he spoke—those who 
derided his message of faith, who prided themselves in their 
knowledge of philosophy and life, who saw in themselves the 
teachers of the world, but whose reign was to be so short, — 
whose wisdom was to be overthrown by the gospel of this 
Jewish zealot ? 

History repeats itself. Many things change, but the mind of 
God and the nature of man remain. Macaulay, in a passage too 
well known to require citation, speaks of the wonderful vitality 
of the Catholic Church. Newman presents the same idea with 
his usual reticence of statement, 
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There is only one religion in the world which tends to fulfill 
the aspirations, needs, and foreshadowings of natural faith and 
devotion. It alone has a definite message addressed to all 
mankind. . . . Christianity is in its idea an announce- 
ment, a preaching ; it is the depository of truths beyond hu- 
man discovery, momentous, practical, maintained one and the 
same in substance in every age from the first, and addressed to 
all mankind. And it has actually been embraced and is 
found in all parts of the world, in all climates, among all 
races, in all ranks of society, under every degree of civiliza- 
tion, from barbarism to the highest cultivation of mind. 
Coming to set right and to govern the world, it has ever 
been, as it ought to be, in conflict with large masses of men, 
with the civil power, with physical force, with adverse phil- 
osophies; it has had successes, it has had reverses; but it 
has had a grand history, and has effected great things, and is 
as vigorous in its age as in its youth. In all these respects it 
has a distinction in the world and a pre-eminence of its own ; 
it has upon it prima facie signs of divinity ; I do not know 
what can be advanced by rival religions of prerogatives so 
special. 


I have stated that mankind will have a real religion, or 
none at all. Here is a real religion, a strong religion. It 
teaches, not as the ancient or modern scribes, but as having 
authority. Its doctrines and ideals are based on divine reve- 
lation, on the spiritual experiences of the saints, on the wisdom 
acquired by its dealings with all classes and races of men for 
nineteen hundred years, all formulated by men of giant intel- 
lect and true religious spirit. It is a religion which answers 
every need and gives room and play for all sane developments 
of the religious element in man. 

And if prophecy be in order, then on every basis which 
men may take for the discernment of the future—divine oracles, 
the lessons of history, the law of survival of the fittest, the 
conclusion is always the same—the religion of the future is— 
the religion of the past. 














HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CHAPTER XX, 
FLIGHT. 


HE funeral was over. The brothers and the wife 
were in the library at Outwood waiting for Mr. 
Lee to read the will to them. Nesta sat pale 
and still in her deep black; the two brothers, 

= = 6«€Cwho had mourned with a grief savage and in- 

consolable, sat huddled up in their places, looking down as 
though they would conceal their bloodshot eyes. 

The solicitor seemed oddly nervous. 

‘*My friend and client, Mr. James Moore, taken so untimely 
from us, has left a curious will, a will against which, I may 
say, I strongly advised him. He had unbounded confidence 
in you two gentlemen, his brothers, and for some curious 
reason he wished his wife to be disassociated from the busi- 
ness. There is no explicit provision in the will either for you, 
Mrs. Moore, or for the child, although I understood from my 
client that there was an implicit trust with which his brothers 
were thoroughly acquainted. I remonstrated with him over 
the terms of the will, explaining to him that the absence of 
his wife’s name from it might be open to misunderstanding. 
I may say I remonstrated very forcibly with him, explaining— 
I am sure you will excuse me, gentlemen—that the law takes 
no cognizance of the bona-fides of trustees, but looks to have 
everything securely tied up and stated so that there can be 
no loophole of escape. Your brother, gentlemen, seemed to 
think that Mrs. Moore would understand, would be quite will- 
ing, that she and her child should apparently be outside the 
will. I do not need to tell you, gentlemen, that my late 
client’s personalty is very small. He had sunk everything he 
could lay hands on in the various branches of his business. 
He seemed to think that Mrs. Moore would be relieved at 
being out of the business. At the last my client sent for me, 
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I understand, to make an alteration in this part of the will; 
but, unfortunately, I arrived too late. I will now proceed to 
read what I consider a very extraordinary will—one which I 
think Mrs. Moore would be quite justified in attempting to set 
aside, if it were not that she shares, I am sure, her husband’s 
immense confidence in his brothers—a confidence which, I 
have absolutely no doubt, will be entirely justified.” 

Nesta listened to the long preamble with stony composure. 
In the horror which had come upon her nothing very much 
mattered, if it were not for Stella; and she supposed that 
Stella’s interests would be safe with her uncles. Yet her mind 
went wandering back stupidly and aimlessly to the uncles of 
legend and history: to the uncles of the Babes in the Wood; 
to Crookback Richard; she thought of Prince Arthur and his 
piteous appeal to Hubert; of the Babes dead in the Wood. 

She came back out of her twilight wanderings to find that 
the lawyer was reading the will. There was very little of it: 
no mention of her or of the child; no legacy to any one; all 
went to the testator’s beloved and faithful brothers, Richard 
and Stephen Moore, who understood his wishes in regard to 
his property, whom he trusted implicitly to carry them out. 

“A very strange will, gentlemen,” said the lawyer, laying 
back the parchment on the table. “If you were not men of 
honor and conscience, why—the habit of the law is to trust 
no man implicitly. I am quite sure the widow and child of 
your dead brother will be as sacred to you as they were dear 
to him.” 

He had his misgivings, which he imparted later on to the 
wife of his bosom. 

“The best advice I can give you is always at your dis- 
posal,” he said to Nesta, holding her cold little hand in his a 
little longer than formality required. 

“*I didn’t like leaving her with that odd pair,’”’ he said to 
Mrs. Lee in the coziness of their evening chat together. 
“There is something of the Caliban about them, especially 
about the elder one. So strange that the brother should have 
been such a splendid looking fellow. I never saw anything 
like their grief for him. There is something of the animal 
about it, half-touching and half-repellent. Richard’s eyes 
burnt like coals as he listened to the will.” 

“IT am sure they will do their best for her,” the wife said 
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consolingly. ‘Of course I can’t imagine a business man mak- 
ing such a will. Supposing they married and had children of 
their own, they might be tempted to ignore that sacred trust.” 

‘* Apparently he trusted them not to marry,” said Mr. Lee, 
‘*The law in its wisdom likes to put people beyond the reach 
of a temptation such as that.” 

Meanwhile, after he had gone, the three who had loved 
the dead man so passionately sat on in their places as the 
lawyer had left them. Nesta would have got up and gone 
away. She was afraid of her husband’s brothers, and Richard’s 
gaze upon her seemed to compel her to remain where she 
was, 

There was not a sound in the room but the ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece and now and again the fall of a 
coal upon the hearth. 

The air of the room grew tense with what was coming. 
It seemed an age to the frightened woman, so helpless and 
alone in this strange, desolate world, before Richard Moore 
spoke. 

“You heard what was in the will?” he said at last grat- 
ingly. 

She nodded her head. 

“He left you in our hands,” the harsh voice went on, 
‘* Well, we knew what he did not. It was not right that he 
should die loving you, you !” He used a foul word, and 
the color leaped to her face. His brother came and stood by 
him, trying to soothe him. 

‘*We knew what he did not,” he went on, his voice rising, 
‘‘how you played him false. We let him die in peace without 
that knowledge. Wasn’t it enough that you should have mar- 
ried him and sucked the healthy life out of him, planting your 
own disease upon him, without cheating and deceiving him 
too? You had a lover; we watched you with him. We saw 
you at your infernal tricks. You may have had more than 
one for all we know. Do you think we are going to work so 
that your man may come back and marry you and enjoy the 
fruits of his labor and ours while 4e lies in the grave?” 

She uttered a faint cry. 

‘‘Héw dare you?” she said, ‘how dare you? I knew how 
wicked your hearts were towards me, but I had no idea of the 
depth of their wickedness. If he were only here!” 
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She had stood up and she grasped the table as though she 
needed support. 

“If he were here!’’ repeated Richard Moore. “He is in 
the grave, where you sent him. Haven’t we seen you grow 
fat and sleek while he wasted. You are his murderer. He is 
dead and there is no one like him. The child is like yeu, no 
health in her miserable little body.” 

“That is where you are wrong, Richard Moore,” Nesta said 
facing him. ‘‘She is sound and sweet. There is not a drop 
of blood in her sweet little body that is not wholesome. You 
lie when you say that I had disease; I had no disease, only 
fragility which they feared might lead to disease. If I grew 
strong with Jim it was because of my happiness. I had been 
the loneliest child alive. As for the rest of what you say, it 
is a lie that could only have come out of hell. I have never 
thought of any man but my husband.” 

The two pairs of eyes looked at her with acold hatred and 
disbelief. 

‘We saw you in another man’s arms, not once but twice. 
What brought you to London in his absence, when he was 
dying on his feet”—for an instant Richard Moore choked— 
“that you might be rich?” 

“I went to see his doctor, to hear what he had to say.” 

‘‘An honest woman does not go on honest errands hidden 
in a veil and creeping about alone at night.” 

For a second she wavered. What good was there in de- 
fending herself. If an angel from heaven came to speak for 
her they would not believe. 

“We let him die in peace, not knowing the light woman 
he had married,” put in Stephen Moore. 

Again she lifted her drooping head. 

**If you had dared to tell him,” she said, ‘‘he would have 
struck you in the face. I too held my peace when you, 
Richard Moore, left me to drown; you, indeed, a murderer in 
heart. I could not bear to tell him what thing it was he loved 
and trusted. Nature marked you both well, and he ought 
to have read the signs: he ought to have read the signs.” 

She looked at them unflinchingly, eye to eye. She seemed 
to have lost fear of them. 

‘* Now,” she said, “‘go. I have borne too much. Go out 
of the house, which yet is mine.” 
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“ Not till we have said our say. Stephen and I have talked 
over what we should do. The power is all in our hands. I 
was for turning you out; you could goto your lover. But 
Stephen is not as good a hater as I am. Stephen asked for 
mercy for you, which you do not deserve. You are to go 
away from here. As long as you live decently and remain un- 
married we will allow you three hundred a year. It is too 
much money for you that killed our Jim.” 

‘*Go!” she said, pointing to the door with her finger. 

‘They went towards the door. Then Richard Moore came 
back. ‘‘You can pack up and go as soon as you like,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We propose to place the child at school. We shall 
try to forget that you have a part in her.” 

‘You mean to take Stella from me?” 

** She will be better without you.” 

All her spirit had deserted her now. She looked at the 
two with a terrible pallor spreading over her face. All at once 
she was mortally afraid. Panic had seized hold upon her. 
She never stopped to ask herself if it was likely they could 
take the child from her. 

She heard the door close behind them, and for a few seconds 
she sat in the chair into which she had dropped huddled up 
and quaking. Why, if they had power over Stella, they might 
kill her. Words hummed in her brain. 


‘* Grief takes the room up of my absent child, 
Sits in his place, lies down, and plays with me.” 


She reached out for one of the decanters which stood upon 
the table, from which Mr. Lee had helped himself before start- 
ing out on his journey. Neither Richard nor Stephen Moore 
ever touched strong drink. She poured herself out something, 
which happened to be brandy, and drank it; it steadied her 
nerves and stopped the chattering of her teeth. 

She stood up and looked about her in a stealthy way, 
then opened the door of her morning room which opened cff 
the library and passed within. 

Between the windows that overlooked the broad green ter- 
race stood the escritoire which had been Miss Grantley’s gift. 
She locked the door of the room before she went to the escri- 
toire. Her fingers felt for the spring of the secret drawer, 
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and, having found it, she drew it towards her. A little drawer 
suddenly sprang out. Within it were the folded notes. 

She examined them one by one, glancing now and again at 
the windows fearfully lest she should be observed. But no one 
came that way. 

Having counted the notes she put them in the bosom of 
her gown. Then she went upstairs to the nursery where Stella 
sat on the floor, playing as seriously with her toys as though 
she knew the house was one of mourning. 

“‘Has Daddie come?” she asked, looking up with a sud- 
den hopefulness which told pathetically of how heavily the 
hours had dragged. ‘‘ And will you take me to him, Mummy? 
You never come near Stella now, and she’s so lonely.” 

Nesta Moore snatched up the child and held her to her 
heart—while the nurse looked on with a respectful stolidity. 

“TI shall keep Miss Stella with me to-night, Baines,” she 
said. ‘‘ You wanted a day or two off to see your mother. If 
you would like to go to-day you may.” 

Some time during the night Nesta Moore took her child 
and fled into the wide world, where they could be together. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


THE WICKED UNCLES. 


There were probably a good many people who would have 
helped Nesta Moore: and defended her if she had not made 
her rash flight, gentle and simple folk as well, among the 
latter of whom must be counted Aunt Betsy. 

She indeed took an unexpectedly strong stand in the mat- 
ter of Nesta’s disappearance. She did not say all she thought, 
because she had her family pride as well as the best of them, 
and was as averse from washing the soiled linen of the family 
in public as Lord Mount-Eden himself might have been. 

Still, as she would have said herself, she knew what she 
knew. She had always known there was something strange and 
abnormal about her two younger nephews. She had seen with 
surprising clearness their jealousy and suspicion of their brother’s 
wife. It was something she laid before the Lord in those long 
prayers of hers which had the fluency and eloquence of the old 
Covenanters. ‘‘Puir Jads,” she would say, “ puir lads, Thou 
kaowest, Lord, they were twisted at the birth if not before it. 
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Lay it not to their charge, and do Thou, Prince of Light, 
turn Thy lantern upon the darkness of their thoughts, that the 
rank and evil weeds growing there may perish before Thy glory.” 

When word came to her of Nesta’s disappearance she wrung 
her hands in blind agony of apprehension of things she dared 
not think upon. However her worst apprehension did not last 
long, for Nesta’s flight was traced as far as the railway station 
and the early morning train to London. Further than that the 
trail did not go. Nesta and the child had disappeared into 
the world of London as completely as though the earth had 
opened and swallowed them up. 

When the terms of James Moore’s will were known there 
were those who found an unpleasant significance in the wife’s 
dispossession and flight. ‘‘ There must have been a reason for 
such an extraordinary will,” people said. Some who had known 
Nesta and liked her were indignant over the business, till they 
torgot all about it. If Lord Mount-Eden and his daughter had 
been at home public opinion might have been stirred to more 
purpose; but by the time they came back to Mount-Eden 
Nesta Moore was, so far as the county was concerned, dead 
and buried. 

Richard and Stephen Moore asked nothing of the county; 
were unconscious of its praise and blame. The work of ex- 
tending the business of Moore Brothers went on unflaggingly. 
The two worked as though for the smile and praise of him 
who was gone. They would never have his initiative, his bril- 
liant daring. They could follow the lines he had laid down 
for their direction. Outside them they could not go. In 
business they were essentially safe men, reminding Aunt Betsy 
of the man who had laid away his talent in a napkin. 

From the time of Nesta’s disappearance there was little 
communication between the aunt and the nephews. Things 
- went on outwardly much the same, except that Richard Moore 
no longer tended the garden which had been his delight, but 
sent some one to do it in his stead. The brothers came to 
the cottage at intervals to see that their aunt wanted for 
nothing. She kept her hale well-being, her rosy cheeks, her 
blue eyes, long past the three-score-and-ten; but when she 
looked at her nephews her glance, in latter years, had some- 
thing oddly implacable about it. 

The years passed, to all appearance, quietly, with little 
eventfulness. The brothers were a little more stooped, notice- 
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ably grimmer, more haggard than when they had sunned them- 
selves in the light of their adored brotuer’s conquering man- 
hood. 

Nesta Moore had been gone half a dozen years from her 
home, and so short is human memory, that people were be- 
ginning to forget even her story, though here and there some 
one pointed to one or other of the brothers as a man who had 
never recovered the shock of his brother’s death. People re- 
membered James Moore far better than they did his wife. He 
was not one to be easily forgotten. 

Then, for the first time in] six years, Stephen Moore came 
face to face with the lady who had been Lady Eugenia Capel. 
She had married Godfrey Grantley the year after Nesta’s flights 
the young gentleman having come home unexpectedly soon’ 
short of an arm but covered with glory. The rumor of her 
marriage, which had taken-place abroad, had reached the 
Moores some time after it was an accomplished fact. It had 
been a curious source of bitterness to them; as though she had 
been their brother’s wife and had forgotten him. ‘* And for a 
one-armed man, too!” they said to each other. And so he 
had been in love with Lady Eugenia while he carried on with 
Jim’s wife. Then he could not have cared for her after all. 
It could only have been lightness and folly, not what they had 
suspected. Was it likely that a man with Lady Eugenia in his 
thoughts should trouble himself seriously about ker? They did 
her a grudging justice in that regard at least; they had enough 
against her even when they had acquitted her of worse than 
lightness. 

They met by Aunt Betsy’s bedside. A cold winter snap, 
which had brought bronchitis with it, had at last obliged this 
indomitable old soul to lie down. At last she had consented 
to have the service of a maid, which she had steadily refused 
for many years. There was a nurse in the room, a brown- 
faced, gray-haired little woman, whose eye twinkled whenever 
it fell on Aunt Betsy. 

‘** She detests me,” she explained to Lady Eugenia, “ because 
I’m what I am. As she says, she has always done for herself. 
But she is going to like me before I am done with her. I 
have never had a patient yet who didn’t like me and want me 
to come back.” 

‘Some folk know how to blow their own trumpets,” Aunt 
Betsy said grimly between the wheezing fits. 
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Lady Eugenia smiled at the infectious humor of the nurse’s 
little face, wrinkled into fine lines of laughter as she stood 
with her head, bird-like, on one side, contemplating her in- 
appreciative charge. 

At that moment Stephen Moore came into the room. Be- 
fore she had observed his presence she was struck by the 
change of expression in the sick woman’s face. Grim as it 
had been, there had been an underlying suggestion of shrewd 
humor about it. Now it was as though a shadow had fallen; 
and, looking up, Lady Eugenia saw Stephen Moore. 

He was, if possible, uglier than ever; yet there was some- 
thing not wholly dislikable in his dark face—a look of suffer- 
ing which made Lady Eugenia sorry for him. His shoulders 
were more bowed than of old, as though they bore a burden. 
His eyes, dark in their hollows, looked at her with an ex- 
pression almost of fear. 

Her first impulse was to bow coldly. She had her own 
opinion of the brothers who had received James Moore’s wealth 
and enjoyed it while his wife and child wandered, heaven knew 
where, on the face of the globe. She lumped them all as mad 
—the man who had made the will and the men who had bene- 
fitted by it. But something in Stephen Moore’s expression 
touched her generous heart. Impulsively she extended a hand 
to him. He took it awkwardly and a dark flush came to his 
haggard cheek. 

Certainly Stephen Moore did not look as though he had 
benefited by his brother’s disposal of his property; he did not 
jook as though he enjoyed it. He was shabby and dusty. 
Not the least bit in the world like one of the owners of a 
great and thriving business concern. 

Lady Eugenia, after her fashion, swung round from de- 
testing the Moores to defending them. 

‘‘Believe me, Godfrey,” she said, “there is some mystery 
at the root of it. Anyhow, they are getting no good from 
their ill-gotten gains. This one looks quite tragical; and I 
caught sight of the other in his counting-house as we crossed 
the mill-yards—there are acres of them. The other one, the 
Crookback Richard one, was sitting in the gaslight. It was 
full on his face. There was something macabre about it. He'll 
either kill himself or some one else—or he'll end in a mad- 
house.” 

Godfrey Grantley, who had come home with the intention, 
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even so late, of sifting the mystery of poor Nesta’s disappear- 
ance, had the bottom completely knocked out of his case. 

He saw both brothers. Richard had explained things, with 
a hand half-across his eyes which left his face in shadow. 
The disappearance of their brother’s wife had been a great 
blow to them. They had done all in their power to discover 
her and the child, who would of course have been heiress to 
the property which James had founded, which they only held 
intrust. James had known he could trust them. James would 
not have his wife involved in business matters. Perhaps he 
thought she might marry again and the control of the mills 
pass away from them who were the rightful heirs of his ideas. 
But everything was for the child. She must have known it. 
They were in the most unhappy position as administrators for 
a little mistress who was lost. So much they had stated by 
letter to Godfrey Grantley when, after his return from India, 
he had heard of his cousin’s disappearance. Now it impressed 
him as the formal letter-writing had not done. The two were 
so obviously unhappy that it was impossible to think of them 
as villians in the enjoyment of an inheritance not rightly theirs. 
Talking it over with his wife they came at last to the con- 
clusion that Nesta’s grief at her husband’s death had turned 
her brain. It was quite true that the search for her had been 
thorough. There had been hardly a stone left unturned when 
the search at last was given up, and the mystery of Nesta 
Moore’s disappearance relegated to the mysteries which are 
destined never to be unravelled. There was abundant evidence 
of the thoroughness of the search. 

Once persuaded of this fact, Captain and Lady Eugenia 
Grantley were prepared to made amends for their former dis- 
trust by believing nothing but good of the brothers. They 
were ready to become their champions and friends. Lady 
Eugenia was indignant when the Duchess of St. Germains, 
who had a kindly memory of Nesta Moore and her handsome 
husband, and could not be persuaded that the brothers were 
not at the root of the mischief, asked her one day: “ And 
how are the Two Wicked Uncles?” 

‘*I hate cynicism in an old woman,” she said hotly to her 
husband. ‘It is just because they are not good looking. 
The Duchess swears by beauty, and says frankly that a really 
ugly person must have a bad conscience as a really beautiful 
person must have a beautiful soul.” . 
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“The Duchess is a philosopher, my dear,” said her hus- 
band. “To be sure there are different ideas of beauty. She 
is really a wise old woman. She says that after thirty our 
faces are our own to do with them what we will; and she is 
right.” : 

‘*How pleased papa would be to hear you,” his wife said. 
“You are growing serious enough to go into Parliament, as 
he wishes you to.” 

And then she added gravely: “As for those two Moores, 
the Duchess ought to see them when they are off guard. If 
they are sinners, they are repentant ones.” 

“Our point is that they are not sinners,” her husband re- 
minded her. 

‘*And see how devoted they are to Maurice,” his wife re- 
marked with true feminine illogicality. ‘‘The Duchess ought 
to see them with Maurice. No one who was really wicked 
could be so devoted to a little child.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE HAND OF THE LORD. 


A curious friendship indeed had sprung up, almost at the 
first meeting, between the Grantleys’ dark-haired, gray-eyed 
boy and those queer misanthropes, as the county considered 
them—Richard and Stephen Moore. 

They were not men to fail to be pleased by Lady Eugenia’s 
holding out the hand of friendship to them. Few people, in- 
deed, could resist Lady Eugenia when she willed to please. 

Both men had been sensitive from childhood about their 
own ugliness. It had made them shrink from the fellowship 
of their kind. It had driven them for solace to animals and 
birds and flowers. Even in children’s eyes they dreaded to 
see the knowledge of their ugliness. If Nesta Moore had not 
shrunk from them the night her husband brought her home 
this story perhaps need never have been written. 

There was nothing but friendship and sympathy in Lady 
Eugenia’s eyes. They basked in her favor, they, who had 
never known what it was for a woman to look at them as 
though she found them anything but most displeasing. And 
here was the handsome, spirited boy, with his mother’s eyes, 
looking at them with the same frank liking of hers. Yet there 
was nothing in them to attract a child. Grim, ugly, shabby, 
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silent, most children would have turned away from them. 
Little Stella had always been afraid of them, sensitive doubt- 
less to her mother’s feeling. But from the day the brothers 
took Maurice Grantley over the mills, the young autocrat 
riding in turns on the shoulders of the two, while all the fur- 
nace doors were opened and all the machinery set in motion 
to please him, from that time his conquest of the two brothers 
was assured. 

In time, and a short time, they were the slaves of the ime 
perious boy. They took to visiting at Mount-Eden. Lord 
Mount-Eden found them well-informed and original when he 
took the trouble to explore their minds; but they did not go 
there to interest Lord Mount-Eden. They went there for the 
sake of the woman and the child. 

The time came when the two brothers spoke to each other 
the thought that was in their minds. 

‘‘There’s none to succeed us here,” said Richard, the mas- 
ter-spirit, ‘and I’m not—” he paused and went off on another 
tack. He had not been well of late. There was a root of un- 
health beneath the abnormal personality of the twin-brothers. 
He had an idea he was not going to last very long, and he 
had been on the point of saying it, but pity for the one who 
would be left alone stopped the words before they had passed 
his lips. ‘‘ Failing James’ child, and I think, I think’—a curi- 
ous yellowish paleness crept over his face as he spoke—‘ we 
must look on her as dead. She”—they never named Nesta 
more explicitly—‘‘she ‘would have drowned herself and the 
child perhaps. I think if they lived we must have come on 
their tracks. Failing James’ child, why shouldn’t the property 
go to Lady Eugenia’s son? They might rear him up to busi- 
ness. The young ’un has a love for the machinery. Six years 
old! He won’t be so long growing up. You could see to it, 
Steve, that he was trained.” 

He stopped abruptly, conscious that the thing he did not 
wish to say had slipped from him; but his brother did not seem 
to notice. He was looking before him with a well-pleased 
smile. 

‘“**Tis what I’ve thought of, Dick,” he said. “ He ought to 
have been Jim’s son. That father of his- is but a whipper- - 
snapper, but look at the mother! It'll be more heartsome-like 
to think of him following us in the business.” 

“TI think we must take it that Jim’s wife and child are 
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dead,” Richard Moore went on. ‘ That being so, there is no 
one we need think of but ourselves and our own wishes. But 
the lad must succeed us at the business. I won’t have it sold 
or going to pot. It must be the condition.” 

“They'll agree to it fast enough,” said Stephen joyfully. 
“There isn’t so much money going there, Dick. That old Lord 
Mount-Eden, he’s a bit of a mug. He drops a tidy bit, one 
way or another, over his investments. Never mind for that; 
a cleverer man’s the richer. What are mugs made for but to 
be fleeced ?”’ 

However, these fine schemes for the converting of Maurice 
Grantley into a business man were checked by later happen- 
ings. In a very little while afterwards it was apparent to 
everybody that Richard Moore was not going to live. Indeed, 
once he took to dying he did not make much delay about it. 
He was going to die as he had lived, self-contained and soli- 
tary; but the one thing that grieved him was his brother’s 
desolation. 

‘*Poor Steve,” he said to Lady Eugenia, who was a constant 
visitor to the bare, gaunt little room where the owner of great 
riches lay dying. ‘‘ What will the poor fellow do without me? 
I am the elder by an hour, and I’ve stood between Steve and 
the world. What did I care about the world? If it hated me 
I hated it; I taught Steve to adore Jim as I did. Jim was 
enough for us while he lived. He’d have been living now if 
he hadn’t taken the consumption from his wife. She fattened 
on his strength. Think of a man living with a woman who was 
sucking the very life out of him, giving him her death and 
taking his life. He should have married you.” 

The audacity of the dying man did not strike Lady Eugenia. 
She was a woman of the world and she knew that women of 
her class often married rich humbly-born men who had not 
James Moore’s great qualities to recommend them. She ig- 
nored the end of the sentence. What he had said about Nesta 
had been a shock to her. 

‘*Surely you are mistaken,” she said. “I knew Mrs. Moore 
was delicate as a girl—my husband has told me. Such a girl 
might conceivably have gone into consumption; but she had 
outgrown the tendency. She was quite healthy, although she 
looked fragile. So was the child.” 

“If Jim had married you he would not have died,” the sick 
man said with an air of finality. ‘Why should he have died? 
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He was as strong as a bull. A wetting would not have killed 
a man like that.” 

Then he spoke to her of his own and his brother’s inten- 
tions regarding her son. They had grown very confidential in 
those hours when he lay dying. 

“If Jim’s daughter ever should be discovered she would 
have a right to a partnership,” he said. ‘‘ Steve will see to 
that. She wouldn’t be in the business. I don’t believe in women 
in business. But she should have a share in the profits.” 

“It is too soon to talk about such things,” Lady Eugenia 
said. ‘You are very generous to Maurice, my friend, and I 
appreciate your goodness. But your brother is yet a young 
man. He may marry and have children of his own. If things 
should come to pass as you desire, and we were ever to dis- 
cover your brother’s child, we should take care of her as our 
own.” 

“Steve won’t marry. We never thought of women, he and 
I. Poor lad, where is the woman who would look at him for 
himself ?” 

“There are many who would,” Lady Eugenia said eagerly. 
She was not sure that she wanted her little Maurice bound by 
the dead hand of the Moores, that she liked the idea of a 
business career for him. ‘‘Many would. You’ve never given 
women a chance, Mr. Moore. I doubt that the handsome man 
is as well-loved as the man who is—less handsome.” 

“We frightened Jim’s wife the first time she saw us,” he 
went on in a low murmur, as though the sleep.of lassitude was 
fast overtaking him. “It was never anything else with her as 
long as she lived. We began to hate her for that and because 
she wasn’t good enough for him. He ought to have married 
you.” 

He wandered off in snatches of talk. Perhaps he had an 
impulse of confession, for some of the things he said might 
have been pieced together by an astute listener; but Lady Eu- 
genia was not particularly astute. Neither would she have felt 
that the babbling of a dying man should be taken as evidence 
against him. Why half of it might be dreams for all she knew. 

Stephen Moore’s desolation after his brother was dead and 
buried drew out all her womanly pity. It set her to the natu- 
ral woman’s resource, match-making. There wasa distant cou- 
sin of her own, very poor, not young, although comely enough 
in a faded way, who had known for long the bitterness of eat- 
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ing other people’s bread, and was just beginning to realize that 
with the departure of youth even that would be measured out 
to her less willingly. Lady Eugenia could trust Helen Savile. 
There were plenty of people who might be willing to marry 
Stephen Moore for his money; but she could trust Helen’s 
pity, her gentleness, her compunction, her gratitude. 

The marriage was made, and proved to be a most happy 
one while it lasted, which was just five years, all told. Helen 
had done wonders in the way of civilizing her Caliban. To be 
sure he had always been more promising material than Rich- 
ard; and he adored his wife and was like clay in her soft 
hands. 

For five years they lived in what was an ecstacy of happi- 
ness to Stephen Moore. Everything was changed for him. 
They lived at Outwood Manor in a style that befitted their 
wealth. It was wonderful how much of the uncouthness and 
ugliness slipped away from Stephen Moore in his wife’s trans- 
forming hands. 

Then—she left him, with only a delicate baby for all com- 
fort. 

When Lady Eugenia, greatly pitying, saw him for the first 
time after his wife’s death, she could think of nothing to say. 
Helen had left such utter wreck and ruin in the place where 
she had been light and comfort to one very lonely soul. 

He lifted his haggard eyes and looked at her. 

“‘It is God’s punishment,” he said, ‘‘for our driving out 
Jim’s wife. Dick only thought of Jim. The feeling that Jim 
knew killed Dick. I had no right to marry her with that in 
my past. And now I have lost her. God does not sleep.” 

This revelation Lady Eugenia did not share with her hus- 
band. Shocked and distressed as she was by it, it did not ex- 
clude pity for the afflicted man. It made a more terrible ele- 
ment in the crushing sorrow that had overtaken him that he 
recognized in it a just punishment for sin. 

And there was the helpless child. For the sake of the 
child, if not for his own, the father must be uplifted. Lady 
Eugenia Grantley was a good woman; and in a good woman’s 
way she had a tenderness for the sinner whom she had been 
the first to lead towards the light. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SCHOLASTIC CRITICISM AND APOLOGETICS. 


BY W. H. KENT, O.S.C. 





et LTHOUGH it is now considerably more than a year 

mi 6since the appearance of the Syllabus Lamentabilé 
and the subsequent Encyclical Pascendi Gregis, 
the interest excited by these important Papal 
documents has scarcely abated and their influence 
may still be traced in current theological literature. As might 
have been anticipated, the weighty words of the Holy Father 
were welcomed by a crowd of Catholic writers and aroused a 
storm of hostile criticism in other quarters. And in the books, 
pamphlets, and articles, in papers and periodicals, there is al- 
ready a large body of very various literature on the subject 
of Modernism and its Pontifical condemnation. 

In all this, it is scarcely necessary to add, there is much 
that must needs give pain to-the Catholic reader, for he will 
find the authority of the Holy See flouted and its decisions 
rejected or misrepresented, not only by outside critics but 
by some of its own subjects. And, on the other hand, it must 
be confessed that here again, as often happens, the Church has 
not always been fortunate in its defenders and in the exuber- 
ance of their loyalty or their just indignation against foes of 
the faith. Some writers and preachers seem to have overlooked 
the dangers of hasty judgments or reckless language. 

The censure of the Holy See is a grave, judicial act, and 
it is surely a pity that our wild words or that early rejoicing 
should give to it the appearance of a party triumph. No doubt 
there are occasions when severe censure is needed. It is only 
right to rebuke the insolence of open foes or to expose the 
subtle and insidious tactics of others. But, on the other hand, 
it is possible to do harm by harshness as well as by undue 
levity and unworthy weakness. We must all desire that those 
who have been censured by the Holy See should make their 
submission and accept its decisions. Yet some of us are rather 
apt to forget that every hard word hurled at their heads, every 
harsh interpretation put upon their acts or writings, must needs 
make that sacrifice of submission more difficult, and may even 
have the effect of goading them into rebellion. 
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There is a passage in Cardinal Pallavicino’s History of the 
Council of Trent which over-zealous hunters of heresy might 
well take to heart. It is when the historian is speaking of 
Luther’s first opponents and expressing his fear that by calling 
him a heretic before the time they may have made him to be- 
come one: vw. g., ‘questa [contradizione] forse dall’ Echio sar- 
ebbesi potuta far meno acerba, affinché giovasse non tanto d’armi 
contro al nemico, quanto di fiaccola verso ad errante. Forse i 
contraddittori col dichiararlo Eretico prima del tempo il fecero di- 
ventare” (lib. I., cap. 6). The Cardinal, it may be well to add, 
modestly admits that there may have been good ground for the 
line taken by Eck and his fellows. But the mere possibility of 
thus driving an opponent into heresy should be enough to cause 
some searching of heart among militant champions of orthodoxy. 

Nor is it only by violence and bitterness that harm may 
be done, however indirectly and unwittingly, by those who are 
endeavoring to defend the faith, The most reasonable argu- 
ment may be misunderstood; nay, the just and legitimate 
judgment of ecclesiastical authorities may be misapprehended 
and have a disastrous effect on those who thus misconstrue 
them. Students of Church history will readily recall occasions 
on which the most certain and necessary decisions have been 
misapprehended in this manner. No orthodox Christian will for 
a moment question the authority of the Council of Chalcedon, 
one of the first four councils which St. Gregory likened to the 
four Gospels. No synod assuredly has spoken with greater 
authority or has left us more luminous definitions of doctrine. 
Yet from the first a large body of Copts and Syrians and Ar- 
menians have been led to believe that it rejected the great 
doctrine laid down at Ephesus; and in like manner the mis- 
guided champions of Three Chapters imagined that Constanti- 
nople had condemned Chalcedon. 

There need be no question as to those who at the outset 
really held the doctrine which incurred condemnation, ¢. g., 
Eutyches or Nestorius. We are concerned rather with the 
large body of men who were misled because they thought the 
Church had condemned something which she had in no wise 
condemned. And the question is whether what happened in 
the fifth century may not in some measure repeat itself in our 
own days. One may ask this question, it may be hoped, with- 
out incurring any sinister suspicion. For in England, if not 
elsewhere, it has been confidently asserted that the recent Pon- 
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tifical decisions condemned the doctrine of Cardinal Newman, 
and many of the most stalwart champions of Catholic ortho- 
doxy have hastened to vindicate his name and dispel this un- 
fortunate delusion, and in this they have been supported by 
the highest authority. 

It is clearly possible that what has occurred in his case may 
also occur in regard to other matters. And there may be de- 
lusions yet more disastrous in their results than in this imag- 
inary “‘condemnation of Newman.” It is hardly necessary to 
add that in this we are not thinking of a like mistake in regard 
to any other individual. For though the supposed censure of 
some living writer might possibly give more pain to personal 
friends, we do not suppose that there can be any one man, 
living or dead, whose condemnation would work so much harm 
in the Church as that of John Henry Newman. The mistake 
I here have in view is something wider and deeper than any 
personal matter. And it may possibly appear in the sequel 
that it is by no means an imaginary danger. Indeed it is 
hardly too much to say that its presence may be felt'in many 
of the violent invectives that have been written in the past 
year against the ecclesiastical authorities. From the nature of 
the case this charge is something more vague and indefinable 
than the alleged condemnation of a book or a person. But it 
may be conveniently expressed in some such phrase as “the 
condemnation of the historical method and scientific criticism.” 

There is no need to suppose that either in this case or in 
that of Newman there was anything like wanton misinterpre- 
tation. As we all know, the alleged condemnation of Newman 
was adelusion. But it is only fair to remember that there are 
some facts that may at any rate serve to explain its origin. 
For though the Papal documents do not condemn the writings 
of our great Cardinal, they do condemn certain doctrines 
which, on the surface, bear a more or less remote resemblance 
to his philosophy of faith and his theory of doctrinal develop- 
ment. And, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that his 
theories on these subjects have been viewed with disfavor by 
some of our scholastic critics. 

In the same way, it may be observed that the recent Sylla- 
bus and Encyclical do, indeed, condemn many views which 
have been put forward in the name of scientific criticism, and, 
on the other hand, they clearly give fresh support and further 
sanction to that time-honored scholasticism which is very com- 
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monly associated with a wholesome contempt for modern 
methods of historical and scientific study. In these circum- 
stances, it can scarcely surprise us to find that some good 
people come to the conclusion that the Church has condemned 
modern methods of research and scientific criticism, and that 
Catholics are now constrained to shut their eyes to the light 
of science and the logic of facts and must fain be content to 
follow musty medieval methods. 

Something of this kind is certainly the cry raised by many 
assailants of the Encyclical. And, on the other hand, the in- 
discreet and indiscriminate attacks on higher criticism from a 
very different quarter must naturally help to strengthen this 
strange belief in the mind of many unwary readers. In most 
cases it may be hoped that it is an honest blunder and not a 
wilful distortion of facts for a controversial purpose. The 
primitive Protestant, whose crude interpretation of the Sacred 
Text is rejected by Catholics, cries out that we are going 
against the Bible itself; and in much the same way the mod- 
ern critic is rather apt to identify his own conclusions with 
historical criticism itself; and when the Church rejects them, 
he feels that she is condemning the truth of history and the 
principles of scientific criticism. 

But a little further reflection might serve to remind him 
that it is possible to make a false application of true princi- 
ples. And if we are to be told that the condemnation of so 
many conclusions of the critics is tantamount to a rejection of 
modern criticism itself, it may suffice to say that, on the same 
grounds, we shall have to admit a condemnation of scholasti- 
cism and of casuistry, guod est absurdum. For it would be easy 
to draw up a long list of propositions set forth by scholastics 
and casuists which have incurred condemnation. This fact, 
which must be familiar to all who are acquainted with the 
classic works of Viva and d’Argentré, may serve to suggest a 
further reflection. If scholastic writers adopt so many diver- 
gent views, and occasionally fall into errors which incur de- 
served censure, there can be no question of any wholesale ac- 
ceptance of a system of teaching. 

There is obviously some freedom of choice and some need 
of critical discrimination, so that the prospect of a return to 
scholasticism is scarcely so alarming as some of its modern as- 
sailants are apt to imagine. It would, no doubt, be idle to 
deny that there are some very real and deep differences 
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between medieval and modern methods. And it may be 
freely allowed that some of the modern writers who reject or 
condemn scholasticism have some real knowledge of the sub- 
ject of their censure. Much the same may surely be said of 
some of the chief champions of the older systems, and uncom- 
promising opponents of modern methods and new philosophies. 
None the less, I venture to think that very much in recent 
controversy on these matters is the outcome of misconception 
and mutual misunderstanding. And too often it will be found 
that the champions, on both sides, have been fighting with 
phantoms which, in reality, are the work of their own over- 
wrought imagination. = 

The modern writer who rudely condemns scholasticism has 
seldom anything like an accurate knowledge or a just appre- 
ciation of the rich and varied literature left us by the mediz- 
val masters, and in the same way the theologian who passes 
judgment on German philosophers or Dutch higher critics has 
seldom made any serious and intelligent study of their writ- 
ings. I am very far from suggesting that such a study would 
serve to remove all grounds of censure, or all cause of contro- 
versy between the champions of the old theology and the vo- 
taries of the new criticism. But if both sides will see their 
opponents as they really are, and not as they appear in a 
mirage of misapprehension, their censures, we may be sure, 
would be more just, their arguments more effective, and there 
would, at any rate, be more reasonable hope of some satisfac- 
tory solution of the great problems. 

It might do something to clear the air and to remove 
much of this misunderstanding and a little needless acrimony, 
if we could make a calm and candid examination of recent 
critical and philosophical literature. And possibly such an ex- 
amination might serve to show that even those writers who 
have gone wrong have sought to serve the truth, that they 
have not been guilty of all the faults that hasty critics have 
ascribed to them, and some of them have done good service 
to science which may live when their errors are buried in 
eblivion. Be this as it may, the task would be one of great 
difficulty and delicacy. And I fancy that it would prove a far 
more profitable enterprise to pursue the other phantom form— 
not the criticism which is denounced by reactionary theolo- 
gians, but the “ scholasticism” which is the bane and the bug- 
bear of critics and other lovers of science and friends of prog- 
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ress, And possibly it may prove that in the end this more 
modest and orthodox inquiry will also serve the purpose of 
the other and show that there is really much in modern criti- 
cal science and philosophic apologetics that is in no wise con- 
demned by the Church or her great scholastic theologians. 

This view of the matter has been already suggested at the 
outset of this article. For the title, “Scholastic Criticism and 
Apologetics,” is a sufficient indication of the fact that scholas- 
ticism is not, as some suppose, incompatible with scientific 
criticism and rational apologetics—that is to say, the criticism 
which is a candid and fearless search for truth, and the apolo- 
getics which seek to set forth the truth in a form and fashion 
adapted to the minds that are to receive it, and make appeal 
only to evidence and principles which “they already acknowl- 
edge. Those who know scholasticism only from modern mis- 
representations, or from the necessarily imperfect sketches 
given in compendious manuals or works of reference, may 
imagine that it has little in keeping with this true scientific and 
philosophic spirit, and may associate it with an unintelligent 
and indiscriminate acceptance of tradition and an uncritical 
use of conventional arguments. But this mistake is not likely 
to be made by any one really familiar with the writings of the 
medizval masters. 

So much has been written in recent years in praise of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, that it might seem that there can scarcely 
be any one of his rare gifts and merits that has not already 
received adequate attention. Yet, though the subject has of 
course been touched upon by biographers and panegyrists, one 
fancies that something more might be made of the service he 
has rendered to critical scholarship and rational apologetics. 
This notion may well seem strange to many modern readers, 
for his name has long been the watchword of the party sup- 
posed to advocate obscurantism. And it is certainly the fact 
that he and his fellow-Schoolmen held many opinions now ac- 
counted obsolete, and accepted many documents rejected by 
modern criticism. But those who take this as a proof of 
obscurantism betray a curious inability to distinguish between 
a principle and its successful application in particular cases, 
and, I may add, a want of a sense of proportion and the prin- 
ciple of relativity. A man who in an age of absolutism advo- 
cates some modest measure of popular liberty may give more 
VOU. LXXXIX.—48 
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unmistakable proof of a liberal and progressive spirit than a 
democrat of to-day who holds the opinions of the last genera- 
tion. And in the same way, many soz-disant critics of the 
present time, who take their criticism ready-made from popular 
manuals and works of reference, cannot compare in this matter 
with those who boldly made some fresh steps in earlier ages. 
For, in spite of their mistakes, which were largely due to the 
limitations of their time and to the character of the evidence 
at their disposal, these medieval Schoolmen often show more 
signs of the true spirit of critical scholarship than those who 
now visit them with a censure which is essentially an uncritical 
anachronism. 

Curiously enough, it is in a matter which is too often taken 
as a primary instance ‘of scholastic ignorance and lack of dis- 
criminating criticism—to wit, in his attitude to the Aristotelian 
literature—that St. Thomas gives us the most striking proof 
of his critical and scholarly spirit. To the Schoolmen of that 
age these works of Aristotle were chiefly known by imperfect, 
Latin versions made from the Arabic which, in many instances, 
owed its origin to a Syriac rendering of the Greek text. 
Many important works of Greek philosophers were extant only 
in the original or in Arabic versions inaccessible to Western 
scholars. And to add to the peculiar disadvantages of the 
time, the voluminous writings of Aristotle were mixed with a 
mass of spurious works of Neo-Platonic origin. In these cir- 
cumstances, if St. Thomas had been the typical scholastic ob- 
scurantist of modern controversialists and critics, he would 
have contentedly accepted the barbarous and imperfect versions 
that came before him and have taken the spurious treatises as 
genuine writings of Aristotle. But instead of this, we find him 
acting for all the world like a true critical scholar. The actual 
task of translating from Greek or Arabic did not, it is true, 
come within his province. But he urged his friend, the Flem- 
ish Dominican, William of Morbeka, who was a master of both 
those tongues, to make further translations. And it is possibly 
to that assistance that we owe the preservation of certain 
tracts of Proclus, which are only extant in Morbeka’s Latin 
version, 

Moreover, St. Thomas clearly saw the importance of having 
a direct rendering from the Greek of Aristotle instead of a 
secondhand translation through the medium of Arabic. And 
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at least in the case of one of the books wrongly ascribed to 
Aristotle—to wit, the celebrated treatise, De Causis—the saint 
in his commentary distinctly rejects this error and assigns the 
work to its true source, and shows that it is translated from an 
Arabic abbreviation or adaptation of a work of: Proclus the 
Platonist (Proculi Platonici). Inthe course of his commentary, 
St. Thomas makes good use of the longer work of Proclus. 
And it is significant that he also illustrates his text by citing 
Pseudo-Dionysius, a writer whose Neo-Platonic doctrine and 
whose close connection with Proclus have since been established 
by modern scholars. The fact that one important principle has 
been adopted by St. Thomas from this very book, De Causis, 
in spite of its plainly recognized Platonic origin, may be fairly 
cited as a sign that he was by no means a blind and servile 
follower of Aristotle, while his patient and intelligent study of 
a book which had already been burnt in Paris as a source of 
heresy serves to separate him from the crowd of uncritical 
Churchmen. 

I have spoken more especially of St. Thomas because of 
his pre-eminence among the medieval SchooJmen and the high 
sanction given to his teaching by ecclesiastical authority. In 
this way he is the natural representative of the scholastic 
writers. But it may be well to add that he was hardly the 
most critical and scholarly man among his contemporaries. In 
some branches of learning, as we have seen, he was surpassed 
by his friend and brother in religion, William of Morbeka; 
while in the matter of critical principles, we must surely as- 
sign a higher rank to Roger Bacon. The great Franciscan is 
perhaps better known by his services to science—though, if one 
may judge from the buffoonery of a recent Oxford pageant, 
even these are far from being properly appreciated. 

But it is to be feared that far less attention is paid to the 
scholarly instinct and sound critical judgment manifested in 
his writings. Assuredly those who know his works, and those 
of other writers of his time, need feel no alarm at learning 
that the Holy Father has sent us back to the philosophy of 
the Schoolmen. For the honor paid to the medieval masters 
may serve to show that whatever errors of critics may be con- 
demned, the Church can never censure or reject the primary 
principles of historical criticism. 

Much the same may be safely said in regard to the anal- 
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ogous question of apologetics. It would seem to be a popular 
impression that scholasticism is something in the nature of a 
rigid, cast-iron system allowing no sympathetic adaptation to 
the special needs of the age or of individual minds. It has, 
one would suppose, a set of arguments as fixed as the bed of 
the inexorable Procrustes. And, on the other hand, those who 
would fain have a method of apologetics adapted to modern 
minds are forthwith condemned as dangerous innovators. And 
woe betide the rash defender of orthodoxy who ventures to 
adopt principles or arguments from the writings of alien phil- 
osophers. 

But here again we may be permitted to ask what is the 
practical example left for our learning by the prince of medi- 
zval Schoolmen? And, curiously enough, we find an effective 
answer to this question in his treatment of the aforesaid Neo- 
Platonic and Psuedo-Aristotelian book De Causis. No work 
of Dutch critics or German philosophers has better cause to 
be regarded with suspicion. And, as we have seen, the au- 
thorities of Paris, being presumably fearful of heretical ‘‘infil- 
trations,” took the prudent precaution of committing the vol- 
ume to the flames. 

St. Thomas, on the contrary, adopted a very different 
course. Instead of seeking the rude ordeal of material flames 
and faggots, he passed its pages through the refining fire of 
his discriminating criticism, and happily some gold of truth 
was separated and saved in the purifying process. For it was 
in those pages of the Arab Platonist that he found that preg- 
nant principle of Proclus which furnishes the key to his own 
theory of knowledge, and gives us, let me add, the true basis 
of rational apologetics. ‘‘ Whatever is received, is received 
after the manner of that which receiveth it.” This principle, 
which is used by St. Thomas to explain how material things 
are known by the mind in an intellectual and immaterial man- 
ner, admits of many applications in other fields of religion 
and philosophy. We are reminded of it when St. Augustine 
tells us how, in the mystery of the Divine Incarnation, the 
Word which was the food of angels became milk for the little 
ones; or when St. John Chrysostom says that because we are 
made of soul and body, the spiritual grace of the Sacraments 
is given to us under visible symbols. 

On the same principle, again, we may explain many of the 
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minor variations in theological thought or language in divers 
places or ages or local schools and systems. The same Cath- 
olic theology is found living in the simple hearts of Irish 
peasants or the subtle minds of theologians, it is found alike 
in literal Antioch and mystic Alexandria, amid the golden elo- 
quence of the Fathers and the dialectic metaphysics of the 
medizval Schoolmen—and everywhere recipitur ad modum re- 
cipientis, But, what is more to my present purpose, the same 
principle is of primary importance to the apologist who would 
offer to those outside the Church a defence of the faith that 
is in him. 

The reception of the argument is conditioned by the precious 
knowledge, beliefs, habits of thought in those who are to re- 
ceive it. And if it is to have any effect, it must be adapted 
to the special needs and special limitations of those to whom 
it is addressed. We may see a practical application of this 
principle in the opening pages of the Summa Contra Gentiles, 
where St. Thomas dwells on the different methods to be adopted 
in dealing with erring Christians, with Jews, and with pagans, 
or unbelievers. With the first, one may fairly adduce argu- 
ments from the New Testament. With the Jew we may appeal 
to the Old Testament only. But it would be idle to do this 
with those who do not accept the authority of either Testa- 
ment. And what he says here of particular arguments may 
be illustrated by the character of his own writings regarded as 
a whole. There is much in them that comes from the early 
Fathers, much that is an abiding possession for Christians in 
after ages. Yet it may be safely said that the Angelic Doctor 
was pre-eminently a man of his own time who understood its 
spirit and knew its dangers, and his teaching is, for that reason, 
specially adapted to meet the needs of those whom he was 
addressing. 

It will be well for modern apologists if they can follow his 
practice, and at the same time hold fast to his principles. It 
is, at any rate, some solace to those who are wearied and be- 
wildered by the wild words of unbelieving critics or uncritical 
champions of orthodoxy to breathe for a while the serener air 
of other days and learn the lessons left by the masters of 
scholastic criticism and apologetics. 








SIX OXFORD THINKERS.* 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 


MAE very title of this book is attractive. Oxford 
#| is essentially the home of thought as well as of 
lost causes; and when an observant writer, what- 
ever be his own views, sets out to depict the 
inner lives of half a dozen Oxford men who 
have made a conspicuous mark in the world, his book is cer- 
tain to attract a large circle of readers. 

Of the six careers here discussed, those of Newman, Church, 
and Anthony Froude, are naturally the most interesting to the 
ordinary reader. Walter Pater lies ina region too remote from 
the generality of everyday people to gain anything beyond a 
very limited audience; Lord Morley, as an observer and thinker, 
has been eclipsed to all except studious and doctrinaire poli- 
ticians, by his character as a contemporary statesman; while 
the place of Gibbon, as an historian and man of thought, has 
become either too well defined or too devoid of interest (ac- 
cording to the temper of each individual reade:) to command 
any enthusiastic reception. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether the Decline and 
Fall is now read by eight men out of any given twelve, and 
it is probably quite safe to assert that still fewer readers are 
familiar with Pater’s Renaissance Studies, his Sebastian Storck, 
his Marius the Epicurean, or with Lord Morley’s book On Com- 
promise. 

Morley’s name, indeed, will, in all probability, go down to 
our children as that of the biographer of Gladstone, though it 
may occur to some of them to wonder how it was that a writer 
of such nebulous views in religion should have been chosen, 
out of all possible biographers, to depict the career of a states- 
man whose mind was of a tone so essentially ecclesiastical, 
Perhaps, on the other hand, this seemingly incongruous choice 
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emphasizes, as much as anything could, the change which had 
passed over Gladstone when his political ideals had thrown him 
into partnership with the militant Nonconformists, and had sev- 
ered him forever from the associations of his early manhood. 
It was difficult to recognize in the disestablisher of the Irish 
Church of 1869, in the friend of Chamberlain and Schnachorst 
of 1880, and in the chosen leader of Nonconformists of 1892, 
the “rising hope,” as Macaulay called him “of. . . stern, 
unbending Tories,’’ who made his name as the author of 
Church and State. 

It may well be doubted whether, at the end of his long 
career, he cared to be reminded of the ideals which had en- 
gaged his mind in the late thirties. That he remained to the 
last hour of his life a man of conscience and integrity, I for 
one have no doubt, but the radical change in his ideals ard 
the drastic disorientation of his political views, were at least 
enough to make the choice of Morley as his biographer less 
incongruous than it would otherwise have been. A curious 
story is told of Gladstone’s Oxford life. He had taken his 
Degree, and had paid the customary farewell visit to the Head 
of his College. The next visitor was talking to the Head about 
him. “ Gladstone is a clever man, we shall hear of him again.” 
“Yes”; replied the Head, “he’s a clever man and will make 
his mark. But his conscience is so subtle that the time will 
come when people will say that he has no conscience at all.” 
That Head had far-seeing eyes. 

It could scarcely be expected that the author of Six Ox- 
ford Thinkers should have anything new to say about Newman. 
But the fascination of his career is so great that its treatment 
by each successive writer is a welcome feature ina book. And 
there is one observation, not in its ultimate meaning new, which 
I do not remember to have seen stated in that precise form 
before. The remark is quoted from Dean Church, and its tenor 
is that the touchstone of Newman’s teaching, and the remote 
cause of his conversion, was the distinction which he perceived 
between the ideal ‘‘ gentleman,” as the world accepts that word, 
and the follower of Christ. ‘For it is,” says Mr. Cecil, ‘‘as 
Newman perceives, of the eSsence of a gentlemar—one who is 
that and no more—to be great in small situations and deficient 
in the supreme moments of life. Pilate and Gallio and Agrippa 
were gentlemen, and they missed their opportunities because 
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they were just that and nothing beyond it. Like their modern 
antitypes, they hated scenes, emotion, extravagance; they feared 
ridicule and disliked responsibility; they avoided clashing opin- 
ions and colliding sentiments.” 

There is truth in this, of course, and yet there would seem 
to be something wanting too. It is easy enough to choose out 
men like Pilate and the others, but, to go further afield, what 
about the scores and hundreds of soldiers and sailors who, while 
fulfilling the worldly definition of gentlemen, and while devoid 
of any supernatural qualities, are nevertheless emphatically not 
“ deficient in the supreme moments of life,’’ but display in such 
moments the most exalted self-abnegation and courage? At 
the time of the Crimean War, it was observed that the men 
who most distinguished themselves by their cheerful endurance 
of hardships amid the terrors of the Russian winter, were just 
those who, in London Society, had seemed to be fit for noth- 
ing but to lounge in ladies’ drawing-rooms and display their 
taste in neckties and gloves. And it does not seem unreason- 
able to say that a man possessing nothing higher than mere 
worldly and natural honor, might be willing to risk his life and 
perhaps his reputation, rether than stain his ermine as a Judge, 
or disgrace his country as a soldier. 

To maintain as much as this, however, is by no means to 
disagree with Mr. Cecil’s statement that Newman “saw that 
the gentleman, considered as such, worships only (if he wor- 
ships at all) ‘a deduction of his reason or a creation of his 
fancy,’ while the other [kind] is from the first in the presence 
of a Person, to Whom all thoughts and actions are referred for 
praise or blame”; or that this antithesis was ‘‘the key that 
unlocked the lowest door of the treasure-house in his deep- 
seated being.” And he adds that Newman “could not find in 
a society, which, in its efforts after Christianity, never lost sight 
of culture and social order, anything that would remind him 
of the shepherdless multitudes that went out to seek Christ on 
the hills of Galilee, nor in the trimming diplomacy of an Es- 
tablished Church, which sails always a little behind the times, 
an ark strong enough to protect the Kingdom of God against 
the all-invading flood of liberal thought.” One does not ex- 
actly see what there need be in the pursuit of Christian virtue 
inconsistent with an attention to “ social order,” but the “ trim- 
ming diplomacy” of the Protestant Establishment was un- 
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doubtedly one among the many proofs that showed Newman 
that it was no part of God’s Church. 

The very fact that Oxford as a rule pursues the quiet, un- 
ruffied ways of peaceful Conservatism, fits it admirably to be 
the starting-place of great Movements. A man with new ideas 
has no difficulty in making himself heard, however little. he 
may be welcomed by the powers that be. Like one who 
raises his voice in the silence of a cloister, he is necessarily 
listened to, and at the moment that the Oxford Movement be- 
gan, young men were looking about for something new. The 
genius of Newman and Hurrell Froude supplied them with as 
much as they had bargained for, and more besides. 

Mr. Cecil gives us an agreeable account of the well-known 
tale—the story that one never tires of hearing. He gives us 
also a somewhat close analysis of the Via Media, with which 
I need not trouble my readers, seeing that, in Newman’s own 
words, it was ‘‘absolutely pulverized,” by the words of St, 
Augustine, ‘‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

The L£ssay on Development, also analyzed by Mr. Cecil, be- 
sides its intrinsic value, displays Newman in the intensely in- 
teresting light of the creator, in ecclesiastical history, of the 
theory by which Darwin made his name in physiology. When 
he wrote this book, Newman had for some time been on his 
deathbed so far as Anglicanism was concerned. In its final 
stages, his Anglican life diminished in inverse ratio with the 
growth of the book, and in its unfinished state the Develop- 
ment had given the coup de grdéce, in more than one sense of 
the word, to its author. Then came the never-to-be-forgotten 
oth of October, “a wild and tempestuous day, when the hea- 
vens seemed broken with weeping,” and Father Dominic came 
to receive him into the Church. On the very same day, as 
symbolists like to remember, Rénan left St. Sulpice. 

One of Mr. Cecil’s most interesting sections in his criticism 
of Newman is that which ceals with his style. He is probably 
right in saying that it is in the Apologia that its full beauty 
and exquisite refinement appear most conspicuously. Its whole 
workmanship is the purest gold, not polished and glaring, but 
soothing and mellow. Upon this priceless surface appear from 
time to time, without labor and simply because the subject 
calls for it, those gorgeous ornaments which in the literary jar- 
gon of to-day are called ‘‘ purple passages.” These are noth- 
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ing else than the clusters of jewels, the lavish bunches of gems 
that set off the golden groundwork. The indefinable grace 
which he could throw upon the most everyday topics, in sen- 
tences composed of the simplest words, has never been equalled. 
It gives a distinction to what he writes which makes any ordi- 
narily good style seem banal, commonplace, and even vulgar. 
Dealing as he does with serious and often very deep subjects, 
Newman has a unique method of bringing his thoughts before 
his readers with unsurpassed clearness and in language of absc- 
lute simplicity. The unstudied music of his periods tunes one’s 
soul to a pitch that makes the writing of any one else harsh, 
ungainly, and irritating. Even in the noiseless blade of his mor- 
dant irony one can detect the pity, which he cannot altogether 
hide, for its victim. In the outpouring of his soul one can 
hear the sort of anguished wail which some recollecticn has 
wrung from his heart. But all is simple, natural, yet restrained, 
He never speaks in superlatives. One might almost add that 
he never uses the conventional expressions that custom has 
staled. His words are sometimes so nearly collc quial, even on 
the gravest subjects, that in the case of any other writer they 
would run the risk of being thought unbecoming and flippant. 
With Newman they are simply convincing and redolent of dig 
nity. Then there is that special characteristic of his writing 
that one may call the cumulative feature. He wishes to im- 
press us with some idea, and this he does with clauses and 
epithets of ever growing power, one strengthenirg erd rein- 
forcing the other, like strokes of a hammer, each one an argu- 
ment in itself, until, at the end of the sentence, one pauses, 
overwhelmed, in breathless acquiescence. Of what other writer 
can this be said? What other has this compelling, subduing, 
conquering force? 

An instance of each of Newman’s literary methods could 
be culled from the Apologia alone. That book indeed is the 
one that taught his fellow-countrymen more about him than 
any other. It let them into the secrets of his mind. It ap- 
pealed to their generosity, and the appeal was not made in 
vain. The very fact that his judges were his own. countrymen 
gave Newman special confidence: “I consider, indeed, Eng- 
lishmen,” he wrote, “the most suspicious and touchy of man- 
kind; I think them unreasonable and unjust in their seasons 
of excitement; but I had rather be an Englishman (as in fact 
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I am), than belong to any other race under heaven. They are 
as generous as they are hasty and burly, and their repentance 
for their injustice is greater than their sin.” 

The people of England answered the appeal by listening 
without prejudice to what Newman had to say, and then they 
agreed to forgive him for becoming a Catholic—albeit his con- 
version had dealt a blow to the Church of England “from 
which,” writes Disraeli, ‘‘it is still reeling.” 

But the Apologia accomplished something beyond this, Not 
merely did it bring the heart of England to Newman’s side, 
but it affected the very language. Writers became uncon- 
sciously colored by it. There was no willing imitation. In- 
deed, of all classical writers, Newman is the least easy to imi- 
tate; but just as he expressed his meaning toa hair’s breadth, 
colloquially and in phrases easily grasped, so in turn the dic- 
tion of writers who differed toto cv/lo from Newman, became 
chastened and refined by the pure and limpid stream of his 
matchless style. 

Mr. Cecil very beautifully observes: ‘‘ Devoid of all show 
and glitter, simplex munditiis, always very plain and neat, it 
made its way because it was the vehicle of thoughts that much 
needed to be spoken; and only afterwards did men realize that 
the vehicle itself was beautiful. The proof of its excellence, 
if proof be required, is that it is impossible to caricature it, 
Newman was so great that he was able to model it on its an- 
tithesis. Asin his teaching he set up the simplicity of the 
primitive Church against the splendor of the Roman Empire, 
so in his style he chose the household words of common talk 
to rebuke the classical tongue of Gibbon ard Johnson. Rolling 
sentences and majestic periods had to give way before the fil- 
tered language of the street and the market-place. His limpid 
English was the purest current in the stream of imaginative 
writing which Carlyle and Ruskin had set in motion, and which, 
as -has lately been suggested, served in the erd to confuse the 
true functions of poetry and prose. Newman at least never 
fell into fault, never framed turgid or tumultuous sentences, 
Like Bunyan he was a conservative liberator, and freed the 
language from a certain stiffness of diction, whilst preserving 
for it an easy dignity. Nor is it any accident that these two 
writers of the purest English were deeply religious men.” 

In summing up his beautiful essay, Mr. Cecil makes a re- 
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mark that, to a Catholic, is full of pathos. The only possible 
comment it can evoke is a prayer that one who sees so much 
may one day see more. ‘‘For those who agree with his main 
contention,” he writes, ‘‘—that a pursuit of the highest attain- 
able life is the only guarantee of a right judgment in al] mat- 
ters of spiritual importance, that as he was fond of saying 
‘non in dialectica complacuit Deo saluum Jacere populum suum’ 
—and who yet cannot follow him into the Church of Rome, the 
difficulty remains (and it is a very great one) that a man of 
such purity, goodness, and self-devotion should have fallen into 
error in the very maturity of his powers.” 

The transition from Cardinal Newman to Dean Church is 
easy and natural. To begin with, he was one of Newman’s 
most intimate friends, and though the two did not meet for 
nineteen years after the celebrated day when Church called at 
the Observatory, ‘‘to see the last” of his great and revered 
leader, the long separation was accidental and circumstantial 
.tather than deliberate or planned. 

Richard William Church was born in the year of Waterloo, 
and was therefore Newman’s junior by fourteen years. In 
1833 he went up to Wadham College, Oxford, where his life 
was at first a very solitary one, as is so often-the case with 
freshmen, especially with those who have not come from a 
public school. He gained the great distinction of a Double 
First in 1836, in which year he also began to attend the ser- 
mons which Newman was then delivering at St. Mary’s. The 
famous one entitled “Ventures of Faith” seems to have made a 
great impression upon him. “It seemed to him, as he looked 
back, to have been in some sort the turning point of his life,” 
remarks his biographer, Miss Mary Church. Two years later 
he stood as a candidate for an Oriel Fellowship, at that time the 
greatest prize in the university. One of the unsuccessful can- 
didates was Mark Pattison, afterwards rector of Lincoln College. 
The pleasantest passage in that most melancholy Autobiography 
of Pattison is his observation on Church’s candidature. 

‘*I presume,” he writes, “that Church was Newman’s can- 
didate, though so accomplished a scholar as the Dean need 
not have required any party push. I have always looked upon 
Church as the type of the Oriel Fellow; Richard Michell said 
at the time of the election: ‘There is such a moral beauty 
about Church, that they could not help taking him!’” 
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‘Moral beauty ” seems to express exactly what one feels 
about Church, and it fits in so completely with the love that 
Newman bore him. At the time of his election to the Fellow- 
ship, the Oxford Movement was passing out of its early stage. 
It was not till the following year, however, that Newman’s 
confidence in his ecclesiastical position began to be shaken. 
As yet no “ghost” had appeared, and Church’s daily com- 
panionship with him laid the foundations of the friendship 
which was to last unimpaired to the end. One sentence in a 
letter written during the long vacation of 1840, throws light 
upon the intimacy between them. “Really,” he writes, “if 
folks knew how pleasant Oxford is in the long vacation I 
think they would spoil the quiet by coming up here. . . 
Newman, Rogers, and myself compose the residents at Oriel 
now, and we have it very cozily to ourselves.” 

But this was only the calm that preceded the storm. Seven 
months later saw the publication of the famous Tract No. co. 
The history of its conception has often been told. Its object 
was to calm the minds of those who were disturbed by the 
Thirty-Nine Articles—the Forty Stripes save one—that each 
member of the university had still to sign as a test of ortho- 
doxy. The new Tract was intended to show that the Articles 
were capable of a Catholic interpretation even on those points 
on which they had seemed to be most hostile to Catholic 
teaching. I am, of course, using the word Catholic in the 
sense in which the Tractarians understood it. It is curious to 
hear that Newman was quite unprepared for the storm which 
greeted the publication of the Tract, as were several of his 
friends, including Henry Wilberforce and Keble. Ward, on 
the other hand, anticipated trouble, and the event proved that 
he was more than justified. To men who had trusted to the 
Articles as a potent weapon in their warfare against the Trac- 
tarians, it must have been unspeakably galling and exasperat- 
ing to find this very weapon wrested from their grasp and 
turned to the service of their foes. 

Golightly, the great opponent of the Tractarian School, set 
on foot the agitation. He began by giving himself heart and 
soul to spreading the Tract both in Oxford and in the country. 
The number of copies that he ordered was so great that the 
publisher had difficulty in supplying the demand. Within a 
few weeks the sale of this shilling pamphlet was such that 
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it enabled its anonymous author to purchase a goodly library. 
Golightly’s next step was to get one of the Heads on his side. 
Through the Warden of Wadham, a memorial was drawn up, 
signed by the four senior Tutors, Churton, Wilson, Griffiths, 
and Tait, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. This letter 
called upon the editor of the Tracts to disclose the name of 
the author of No. 90. The said editor politely acknowledged 
the receipt of the letter, and there the matter rested. But 
this was a mere preliminary canter. The next step was a 
meeting of the Heads. But they had other business apart from 
the Tract, and this, combined with the curious fact that many 
had not even read Tract 90, led to the meeting separating 
without any hostile step being taken. Another meeting fol- 
lowed, and this time the question was referred to a committee. 
Meanwhile Newman set to work on an explanation of his 
Tract, taking care to let the Heads of Colleges know that he 
was doing so. Without waiting for its appearance, however, 
they passed a resolution that ‘‘ No. 90 suggested a mode of 
interpreting the Articles which evaded rather than explained 
them—which defeated the object, and was inconsistent with 
the observance of the statutes.” This resolution was carried 
by a majority. It resulted in Newman writing to the Vice- 
Chancellor, acknowledging the authorship of the Tract. Of 
course there was no sort of obligation for him to do even so 
much as this. The meeting of the Heads was an informal 
affair, involving no official act of the university and carrying 
no weight except such-as was involved in the individual opin- 
ion of each of its members. Newman’s acknowledgment called 
forth a very kind letter from his Bishop, asking him not to 
discuss the Articles any more in the Tracts. 

It was not long before No. 90 produced its effect upon 
Church’s academical position. His thorough agreement with 
the principle of the Tract made him, as an honest man, ask 
himself whether he could still retain his Tutorship. In a 
manly, straightforward letter to Provost Hawkins, he avowed 
his opinion and offered to resign his important post. The 
Provost offered him time to consider the matter, but Church 
replied at once that he could not honestly accept the sugges- 
tion, knowing as he did that his view on the question was un- 
changeable. It is quite clear that both the Provost and Church 
were acting in a way most creditable to themselves. Hawkins 
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was doing his best to retain Church in the Tutorship, even going 
so far as to offer to submit the case, as a hypothetical one, to 
the Vice-Chancellor, while Church, on his side saw clearly, and 
acted on the knowledge, that he could not lecture to under- 
graduates in a sense hostile to the view of those who had ap- 
pointed him, nor could he lecture inconsistently with his own 
view of truth. A dilemma such as this could have but one 
conclusion, and Church ceased to be a Tutor. 

But events more momentous were at hand. A crisis was 
becoming daily more and more imminent. A sermon delivered 
by Pusey from the university pulpit, was condemned, and its 
author suspended from preaching for a period of two years. 
This was in the summer of 1843, while in the following Sep- 
tember Newman resigned St. Mary’s, and retired to his hermi- 
tage at Littlemore. In 1844, the Proctors were Mr. Guille- 
mard, of Trinity College, and Church himself. The duties of 
the Proctors were at that time even more arduous, and their 
powers more extended than they are at the present day. 
They are still responsible for the quiet of the streets and 
places of public resort, but only so far as the undergraduates 
are concerned. In 1844 they also had the control of the 
police, and Church’s account of his experience on first taking 
office is worth quoting: “*. . . One goes at night to a 
vaulted room underground, as dreary looking and grim as a 
melodrama would require—table with pen and_ ink, feeble 
lamp, and sundry cutlasses disposed round the walls. One 
sits down in great dignity at a table, and then the police are 
marched in by batches of six. They enter like robbers or 
conspirators in a play, all belted and great-coated, looking 
fierce. ‘All quiet last night?’ passes your lips. All their 
heads begin to bob, as if they were hung on springs, and with- 
out any stopping, for three or four minutes, all their voices 
commence repeating: ‘All quiet, sir,’ as fast as they can; and 
when they have lost their breath, exeunt all bobbing. The first 
time I was present I fairly lost my gravity, as I should think 
most of my predecessors must have done before me” (Ex- 
tract from a letter to his mother). 

It was destined that Church’s Proctorship should be signal- 
ized by an act that has made it forever memorable. In July, 
1844, William George Ward had published his celebrated book 
on The Ideal of a Christian Church. Wf Tract 90 had caused a 
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storm, it was little wonder that Ward’s book should create a 
veritable tempest. The Tract only professed to explain that 
the Articles admitted of a Catholic interpretation. The Jdeal 
went far beyond this, for its author boldly declared that, in 
signing the Thirty-Nine Articles, he claimed the right to hold 
“the whole cycle of Roman Doctrine!”’ Language such as 
this could scarcely be passed over, and in the following De- 
cember the Hebdomadal Board determined to submit to Con- 
vocation three resolutions: (1) The condemnation of Ward’s 
book; (2) The deprivation of his Degrees; (3) The investment 
of the Vice-Chancellor with a new power, enabling him to 
require any member of the university to prove his orthodoxy 
by subscribing to the Articles in the sense in which they were 
both first published and were now imposed. The third reso- 
lution was so unpopular, that it had to be withdrawn, and in its 
place was substituted a resolution condemning Newman’s Tract. 
Convocation met on the 13th of February, 1845. Seldom 
if ever had Oxford witnessed a scene of greater excitement. 
The streets were thronged with graduates who had come up 
from the country to vote on one side or the other. The space 
outside the Sheldonian Theater, in which Convocation was to 
meet, was blocked by an anxious and curious crowd. [Inside 
the theater every seat and every passage was crammed with 
those whose position gave them the right to be present. The 
day was one of bitter cold. Sleet and snow, borne on the 
wings of a north wind, poured in showers throughout the day, 
but it failed to subdue the courage of the undergraduates and 
others whose interest in the day’s proceedings had been wrought 
up to the highest pitch. This patient crowd could hear the 
dull roar of groanings and cheers which came from the inter- 
ior of the theater, and no doubt intensified their interest. 
The scene within was exciting in the extreme. Ward had 
had permission to address the assembly in English, and his 
vigorous words stirred his hearers to an enthusiasm of opposi- 
tion or assent. As all the world knows, he was condemned. 
Then came the proposition to censure Newman’s Tract. This, 
too, would undoubtedly have been carried, but for the famous 
intervention of the two Proctors. At the critical moment Guil- 
lemard and Church rose, and the former, the Senior Proctor, 
pronounced in stentorian tones the fateful words: ‘‘ Nobis 
Procuratoribus on placet.” 
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Shouts resounded through the building of “ Placet” and 
“Non.” ‘‘The Dean of Chichester threw himself out of his 
doctor’s chair and shook both Proctors violently by the hand.” 

“Without any formal dissolution, indeed without a word 
being spoken, as if such an interposition (as the Proctors’ 
veto) stopped all business, the Vice-Chancellor tucked up his 
gown, and hurried down the steps that led from the throne 
into the arena, and hurried out of the theater; and in five 
minutes the whole scene of action was cleared.” * 

Whether from conviction or from a love of the unusual and 
a feeling that a persecuted man had been saved, the under- 
graduates assembled outside the theater raised loud cheers for 
the Proctors—a most uncommon event, for these functionaries 
are generally regarded by undergraduates as their natural foes. 
The Vice-Chancellor met with a reception correspondingly 
hostile, being hissed and even snowballed by the crowd. 
Ward, of course, after his courageous defence, met with a re- 
gular ovation, the cheers which greeted his exit from the 
theater changing, however, in a moment to loud laughter, when 
he slipped and fell headlong in the snow, his books and papers 
being scattered in all directions. 

Church’s comment upon the memorable events is found in a 
letter to his mother: ‘‘The only thing to relieve the day has 
been the extreme satisfaction I had in helping to veto the third 
iniquitous measure against Newman. It was worth while being 
Proctor to have had the unmixed pleasure of doing this.” 

To the last hour of his life Newman never forgot this ser- 
vice, and it is probable that its memory increased the affection 
that he felt for Church. More than a quarter of a century 
after the event, he dedicated to his friend the new edition of 
his University Sermons, in words of tenderness that must have 
gone to Church’s heart. ‘‘ For you,” he writes, “were one of 
those dear friends resident in Oxford—who in those trying five 
years, from 1841 to 1845, in the course of which this volume 
was given to the world, did so much to comfort and uphold 
me by their patient, tender kindness, and their zealous services 
in my behalf. I cannot forget how, in the February of 1841, 
you suffered me day after day to open to you my anxieties 
and plans, as events successively elicited them; and much less 
can I lose the memory of your great act of friendship, as well 

* Edinburgh Review, April, 1845, p. 394. 
VOL, LXXXIX.—49 
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as of justice and courage, in the February of 1845, your Proc- 
tor’s year, when you, with another now departed, shielded me 
from the ‘civium ardor prava jubentium’ by the interposition 
of a prerogative belonging to your academical position.” 

Again and again, as years went on, Newman and Church 
were each other’s guests. It seemed quite a natural thing for 
the great Oratorian, in his occasional visits to London, to make 
the deanery of St. Paul’s his headquarters, where he was an 
ever welcome visitor. And Church was more than once the 
guest of his old friend at Edgbaston. 

Mr. Cecil discusses Church in the threefold character of 
scholar, statesman, and saint. His scholarship was certainly 
sound and accurate. Greek and Latin of course he knew well, 
as is sufficiently proved by his Double First. From his boy- 
hood he had been familiar with Italian, and Mr. Cecil goes so 
far as to say that he must have been in his time the leading 
Dante scholar in England. Of course he was, alas! to the end 
of his life a thorough Anglican, but it is admirable to observe 
how courageously and steadfastly he maintains the truth that 
spiritual greatness transcends all merely human and earthly 
excellence. Mr. Cecil gives three instances of this. Speaking 
of Dante, Church uses this true and beautiful language: 

**No one who could understand and do homage to great- 
ness in man, ever drew the line so strongly between greatness 
and goodness, and so unhesitatingly placed the hero of this 
world only—placed him in all his magnificence, honored with 
no timid or dissembling reverence—at the distance of worlds 
below the place of the lowest saint.” 

And again, speaking of Newton, and extolling his work and 
genius in the loftiest terms, he immediately warns his readers 
that ‘St. Paul in one order of greatness—the greatness of 
goodness—was immeasurably superior to Newton in another.” 

Statesmanship seems a somewhat strange quality to predi- 
cate of a man who was first a parish clergyman and afterwards 
a Dean of St. Paul’s, but Mr. Cecil gives some justification for 
the use of the word. As he readily admits, capacity must 
here stand for performance, but he claims for Church ‘‘all the 
qualities which are required of one who has to make wide and 
far reaching decisions. Best of all he had patience, the virtue 
which Pitt marked down as the most essential for a statesman.” 
It was Church, too, who was one of the founders of the Guar- 
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dian newspaper, which so long represented all that was best in 
Anglicanism. His high character was admitted on all hands. 
Unhappily he remained what he had been at Oxford, what 
Newman had made him, a Tractarian. To a Catholic, indeed, 
it must ever remain a mystery, insoluble and sad, that a man 
should see so much that is true, and remain blind to its logi- 
cal sequence. The only explanation is that Faith is a gift, 
and that God has vouchsafed it to some and not to others. 
One of the earliest of Newman’s sermons that Church heard 
was, as we have seen, the celebrated one on ‘‘ Ventures of 
Faith.” The impression it made on Church was never forgot- 
ten by him. “In a memorable sermon,” he tells us, ‘‘ the 
vivid impression of which still haunts the recollection of some 
who heard it, Newman gave warning to his friends and to 
those whom his influence: touched, that no child’s play lay 
before them; that they were making without knowing it the 
‘ventures of Faith.’’”” To him the New Testament wasa very 
severe, as well as a hopeful book, and nothing was to his mind 
more certain than that the punishment ef unforgiven sin would 
be ‘‘something infinitely more awful than we had faculties to 
conceive of.” And as he walks through the streets of London 
and observes the thousands of human beings, each with his 
own individuality, he longs to know something of their history, 
their good and bad qualities, and he asks himself why it is 
that “of all the countless faces which he meets as he walks 
dewn the Strand, the enormous majority are failures—deflec- 
tions from the type of beauty possible to them.” 

That he had imbibed a great deal of Catholic spirit, is 
clear. Tractarianism, indeed, as we know, was founded on 
antiquity, and Church, a typical Tractarian, had more than a 
touch of ancient austerity. Mr. Cecil indeed puts this down to 
“a strong vein of Puritan severity,” and he holds that he was 
“the most English, perhaps, of all the Tractarians.”’ I think 
it can hardly be doubted that “a vein of Puritanism” was 
present in all or nearly all the Tractarians, due, probably, to 
the fact that their very piety was inherited from their Evan- 
gelical forefathers. 

Protestant as he was, he was conscious of the sense of be- 
witchment which Rome casts over most men of education, not 
merely the enchantment of its beauty and the glamour of its 
associations, but the intangible conviction that it was holy 
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ground. “I had,” he says, ‘‘the feeling that it is the one city 
in the world, besides Jerusalem, on which we know God’s eye 
is fixed, and that He has some purpose or other about it—one 
can hardly tell whether for good or evil.” The final words 
rather spoil the effect of the rest. 

In August, 1890, Cardinal Newman died. The news affected 
Church with a peculiar sorrow. ‘‘ By those near the Dean,” 
writes Miss Mary Church, “it was always recognized that 
Newman was a name apart, the symbol, as it were, of a debt 
too great and a friendship too intimate and complex, to bear 
being lightly spoken of, or subjected to the ordinary measures 
of praise or blame.” 

The younger man survived his revered friend four months. 
In December, 1890, Dean Church’s beautiful life came to its 
peaceful end. By his own wish he was buried at Whatley, in 
Somerset, where he had labored for many years as a clergy- 
man, before his appointment to the Deanery of St. Paul’s. 
According to his special desire, six beautiful lines from the 
Dies Ire were engraved upon his tomb: 


Rex tremendz majestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me Fons pietatis. 
Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


In saying a few words about James Anthony Froude, I shall 
scarcely be expected to discuss the two subjects with which 
his name is principally associated, namely, his History of 
England and his books on Carlyle. Both subjects are too 
large to be treated at the close of an article such as this. 
What one chiefly feels about Froude is a wistful regret that he 
should have drifted so far from his ancient moorings. As the 
younger brother of Hurrell, he was thrown, in his boyhood, 
into the very heart of the Tractarian Movement, but it is prob- 
able that the very fact of his being Hurrell’s brother, tended 
to make him revolt from that brother’s teaching. 

It is said, too, that his early youth was soured by injudi- 
cious treatment. He lived in an age when a kind of Spartan 
hardness was thought to be the best method of training boys. 
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Nowadays, perhaps, we have gone to the other extreme. Any- 
how, Froude’s boyhood was motherless, and seems to have 
been unhappy. After spending three years at Westminster 
School, he went to Oxford, his Undergraduate years being 
haunted by the dread that he was destined to fall a victim to 
the family scourge of consumption. Under the influence of 
Newman and Hurrell, he necessarily imbibed Tractarian views, 
and in due time he took Deacon’s Orders in the Church of 
England, and gained a Fellowship at Exeter College. This en- 
viable position he owed in part to Sewell, who regarded him as 
a promising High Churchman. Hawkins, with more penetra- 
tion, had refused him a certificate for the Fellowship, and 
when Froude published his Nemesis of Faith, Sewell was 
correspondingly furious. The book raised such a commotion 
at Oxford, that its author withdrew from the university. He 
traveled in Ireland and there came across an Evangelical 
clergyman who was a gentleman and a man of conscience. 
That he combined these qualities with a hatred of Tractrian- 
ism, seems to have startled Froude. It is, perhaps, scarcely 
wonderful that to one whose religious beliefs rested upon this 
or that man, instead of being rooted in the infallible and irre- 
fragable authority of a Divine Teacher, the fact of two equally 
earnest and devout men holding widely divergent views should 
come as a shock to his convictions. This seems to be the 
meaning of those striking words that Froude puts into the 
mouth of his hero in his Nemesis of Faith: ‘‘ The most 
perilous crisis of our lives is when we first realize that two 
men may be as sincere, as earnest, as faithful, as uncompro- 
mising, and yet hold opinions as far asunder as the poles.” 
The keystone of that remarkable sentence and the explana- 
tion of the “crisis” which it indicates, are contained in that 
one word “opinions.” Quot homines, tot sententia, What 
Froude needed was the anchorage of infallibility, without which 
the ship of the soul will drift upon the sea of opinion, rudder- 
less and hopeless. When he had lost faith in Newman’s teach- 
ing, he began to study Carlyle, and we read in Mr. Cecil’s 
book, that he felt “‘ obliged to look for himself at what men 
said, instead of simply accepting all because they said it.” 
For himself he solved the problem by becoming a free-thinking 
Protestant, and a staunch defender of the Reformation. That 
he retained a wistful remembrance of what had existed in the 
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ages of Faith, is sufficiently shown by a passage in his History 
which is worth quoting, if only to give a specimen of his 
beautiful style. He is speaking of the epoch which followed 
the medizval times. ‘“‘The paths trodden by the footsteps of 
ages were broken up; old things were passing away, and the 
faith and the life of ten centuries were dissolving like a dream. 
Chivalry was dying; the abbey and the castle were soon to- 
gether to crumble into ruins; and all the forms, desires, beliefs, 
convictions of the old world were passing away, never to re- 
turn. A new continent had risen up beyond the Western sea. 
In the fabric of habit, which they had so laboriously built for 
themselves, mankind were to remain no longer. And now it 
is all gone—like an unsubstantial pageant faded; and between 
us and the old English there lies a gulf of mystery which the 
prose of the historian will never adequately bridge. They 
cannot come to us, and our imagination can but feebly pene- 
trate to them. Only among the aisles of the cathedral, only 
as we gaze upon their silent figures sleeping on their tombs, 
some faint conceptions float before us of what these men were 
when they were alive; and perhaps in the sound of church 
bells, that peculiar creation of medieval age which falls upon 
the ear like the echo of a vanished world.” Something of the 
pathos of Froude’s life was seen in his expressive face. The 
strong, manly features, deeply furrowed in his old age, the 
far-away look of his eyes, the sad, almost tragic expression 
of his whole countenance, were enough to disarm enmity and 
to soften criticism. 

Death found him in his home on the rock-bound Devon 
coast that he loved so well. Two death-bed sayings of his are 
recorded. ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
is one of these, and it seems to bear out what Mr. Cecil de- 
clares was his; prevailing principle: ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.” And in some of his last conscious mo- 
ments he repeated those words of Shakespeare: 


‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
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That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more.” 


His mission to South Africa makes one feel that as a states- 
man he might very probably have made a great name, and the 
business of politics would have withdrawn his mind from the- 
ology, in which he took the wrong side. As it was, he was 
handicapped in his essay in politics by the fact that, as a man 
of letters and not of action, he was more theoretical than prac- 
tical. He will probably go down to history as one of the purest 
writers of English of his time. His style is to the last degree 
captivating. 

The happiest time of his life was most likely that which he 
spent as Professor of History at Oxford. While holding this 
post, he occupied the agreeable house at Cherwell Edge, which, 
since his death, has become the Convent of the Holy Child. 
What used to be Froude’s study is now the nuns’ chapel, silent 
and peaceful, with the Blessed Sacrament on the Altar. This 
surely is one of the most striking contrasts that time has ever 
brought about! 

Mr. Cecil has given us a book full of interest and sugges- 
tion. In many places he carries us with him, and in points 
where we differ from him we can still appreciate his point of 
view. He is never little or trivial, while his bent of mind is 
such as to make his Catholic reader hope that the day will 
yet come when he will enter a brighter light, and become one 
of the Household of the Faith. 














THE CHURCH AND THE WORKINGMAN. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN. 


*‘Even though it be only a dream, I like to indulge the thought that some day the 
Church of the poor will lead them out of bondage, and prove to the unbelieving world 
its divine mission ” (From a private letter of a well-known Catholic social reformer). 


HE viewpoint indicated in this sentence is suffi- 
ciently frequent among Catholics to justify a 
brief reconsideration of a somewhat hackneyed 
topic. Among the Protestant churches that dis- 
play any considerable amount of vitality, the 

tendency is rapidly growing toward a conception that identifies 

religion with humanitarianism, while the majority of non-church- 
goers who admit that religion has any useful function probably 
share the same conception. In such an environment it is not 

a matter of surprise that many Catholics should exaggerate 

the social mission of the Church. 

The Church is not merely nor mainly a social reform or- 
ganization, nor is it her primary mission to reorganize society, 
or to realize the Kingdom of God upon earth. Her primary 
sphere is the individual soul, her primary object to save souls, 
that is, to fit them for the Kingdom of God in heaven. Man’s 
true life, the life of the soul, consists in supernatural union with 
God, which has its beginning during the brief period of his 
earthly life, but which is to be completed in the eternal exist- 
ence to come afterward. Compared with this immortal life, 
such temporary goods as wealth, liberty, education, or fame, 
are utterly insignificant. To make these or any other earthly 
considerations the supreme aim would be as foolish as to con- 
tinue the activities and amusements of childhood after one had 
reached maturity. It would be to cling to the accidental and 
disregard the essential. Scoffers and sceptics may contemn this 
view as “other-worldly,” but they cannot deny that it is the 
only logical and sane position for men who accept the Christian 
teaching on life, death, and immortality. Were the Church to 
treat this present life as anything more than a means to the 
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end, which is immortal life, it would be false to its mission. 
It might deserve great praise as a philanthropic association, 
but it would have forfeited all right to the name of Christian 
Church. 

Having thus reasserted the obvious truth that the Church’s 
function is the regeneration and improvement of the individual 
soul with a view to the life beyond, let us inquire how far this 
includes social teaching or social activity. Since the soul can- 
not live righteously except through right conduct, the Church 
must teach and enforce the principles of right conduct. Now 
a very large and very important part of conduct falls under 
the heads of charity and justice. Hence we find that from the 
beginning the Church propagated these virtues both by word 
and byaction. As regards charity, she taught the brotherhood 
of man, and strove to make it real through organizations and 
institutions. ' In the early centuries of the Christian era, the 
bishops and priests maintained a parochial system of poor re- 
lief to which they gave as much active direction and care as 
to any of their purely religious functions. In the Middle Ages 
the Church promoted and supported the monastic system with 
its innumerable institutions for the relief of all forms of dis- 
tress. Under her direction and active support to-day, religious 
communities maintain hospitals for the sick, and homes for all 
kinds of dependents. To take but one instance, the Church 
in America collects money for orphan asylums as regularly as 
for many of her purely religious objects. As regards justice, 
the Church has always taught the doctrine of individual dig- 
nity, rights, and sacredness, and. proclaimed that all men are 
essentially equal. Through this teaching the lot of the slave 
was humanized, and the institution itself gradually disappeared ; 
serfdom was made bearable, and became in time transformed 
into a status in which the tiller of the soil enjoyed security of 
tenure, protection against the exactions of the lord, and a rec- 
ognized place in the social organism. Owing to her doctrine 
that labor was honorable and was the universal condition and 
law of life, the working classes gradually acquired that measure 
of self-respect and of power which enabled them to set up and 
maintain for centuries the industrial democracy that prevailed 
in the medieval towns. Her uniform teaching that the earth 
was given by God to all the children of men, and that the in- 
dividual proprietor was only a steward of his possessions, was 
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preached and emphasized by the Fathers in language that has 
brought upon them the charge of communism. The theological 
principle that the starving man who has no other resource may 
seize what is necessary from the goods of his neighbor, is 
merely one particular conclusion from this general doctrine. 
She also taught that every commodity, including labor, had a 
certain just or fair price from which men ought not to depart, 
and that the laborer, like the member of every other social 
class, had a right to a decent living in accordance with the 
standards of the group to which he belonged. During the cen- 
turies preceding the rise of modern capitalism, when the money- 
lender was the greatest oppressor of the poor, she forbade the 
taking of interest. Among her works in the interest of social 
justice and social welfare, two only will be mentioned here: 
the achievements of her monks in promoting agriculture and 
settled life in the midst of the anarchic conditions that tollowed 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, and her encouragement of 
the Guilds, those splendid organizations which secured for their 
members a greater measure of welfare relatively to the possi- 
bilities of the time than any other industrial system that has 
ever existed. 

To the general proposition that the Church is obliged to 
inculcate the principles of charity and justice both by precept 
and by action, all intelligent persons, whether Catholic or not, 
will subscribe. Opinions will differ only as to the extent to 
which she ought to go in this direction. Let us consider first 
the problem of her function as teacher. 

The Church cannot be expected to adopt or advocate any 
particular programme, either partial or comprehensive, of social 
reconstruction or social reform. This is as far out of her pro- 
vince as is the advocacy of definite methods of political organi- 
zation, agriculture, manufactures, or finance. Direct participa- 
tion in matters of this nature would absorb energies that ought 
to be devoted to her religious and moral work, and would 
greatly lessen her influence over the minds and hearts of men. 
Her attitude toward specific measures of social reform can only 
be that of judge and guide. When necessity warrants it, she 
pronounces upon their moral character, condemning them if 
they are bad, encouraging them if they are good. They come 
within her province only in so far as they involve the principles 
of morality. 
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With regard to the moral aspect of existing social and in- 
dustrial conditions, the Church does lay down sufficiently de- 
finite principles. They are almost all contained in the Encycli- 
cal, “ On the Condition of Labor,” issued by Pope Leo XIII. 
Passing over his declarations on society, the family, Socialism, 
the State, woman labor, child labor, organization, and arbitra- 
tion, let us emphasize his pronouncement that the laborer has 
a moral claim to a wage that will support himself and his 
family in reasonable and frugal comfort. Beside this principle 
let us put the traditional Catholic teaching concerning mono- 
polies, the just price of goods, and fair profits. If these doc- 
trines were enforced throughout the industrial world the social 
problem would soon be within measurable distance of a satis- 
factory solution. If all workingmen received living-wages in 
humane conditions of employment, and if .all capital obtained 
only moderate and reasonable profits, the serious elements of 
the problem remaining would soon solve themselves. 

But the social principles here referred to are all very gen- 
eral in character. They are of very little practical use unless 
they are made specific and applied in detail to concrete in- 
dustrial relations. Does the Church satisfactorily perform this 
task? Well, it is a task that falls upon the bishops and the 
priests rather than upon the central authority at Rome. For 
example, the teaching of Pope Leo about a living-wage, child 
labor, woman labor, oppressive hours of work, etc., can be 
properly applied to any region only by the local clergy, who 
are acquainted with the precise circumstances, and whose duty 
it is to convert general principles into specific regulations. In 
this connection another extract from the private letter cited 
above may be found interesting and suggestive: “If the same 
fate is not to overcome us that has overtaken—and justly— 
the Church in Europe, the Catholic Church here will have to 
see that it cannot commend itself to the masses of the people 
by begging Dives to be more lavish of his crumbs to Lazarus, 
or by moral inculcations to employers to deal with their em- 
ployees in a more Christian manner.” There is some exag- 
geration in both clauses of this sentence. The defection of 
large numbers of the people from the Church in certain coun- 
tries of Europe cannot be ascribed to any single cause. Some 
of its causes aatedate the beginnings of the modern social ques- 
tion; others are not social or industrial at all; and still others 
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would have produced a large measure of damaging results de- 
spite the most intelligent and most active efforts of the clergy. 
When due allowance has been made for all these factors it 
must still be admitted that the losses in question would have 
been very much smaller, possibly would have been compara- 
tively easy to restore, had the clergy, bishops and priests, 
realized the significance, extent, and vitality of modern de- 
mocracy, economic and political, and if they had done their 
best to permeate it with the Christian principles of social 
justice. On the other hand, where, as in Germany and Bel- 
gium, the clergy have made serious efforts to apply these 
principles both by teaching and action the movement of anti- 
clericalism has made comparatively little headway. At any 
rate, the better position of the Church and the superior vital- 
ity of religion among the people in these two countries, can 
be traced quite clearly to the more enlightened attitude of their 
clergy toward the social problem. 

The second clause of the quotation given above underesti- 
mates, by implication at least, the value of charity as a remedy 
for industrial abuses. It cannot, indeed, be too strongly nor 
too frequently insisted that charity is not a substitute for 
justice; on the other hand, any solution of the social problem 
based solely upon conceptions of justice, and not wrought out 
and continued in the spirit of charity, would be cold, lifeless, 
and in all probability of short duration. If men endeavor to 
treat each other merely as equals, ignoring their relation as 
brothers, they cannot long maintain pure and adequate notions 
of justice, nor apply the principles of justice fully and fairly to 
all individuals. The personal and the human element will be 
wanting. Were employers and employees deliberately and 
sincerely to attempt to base all their economic relations upon 
Christian charity, upon the Golden Rule, they would necessa- 
rily and automatically place these relations upon a basis of 
justice. For true and adequate charity includes justice, but 
justice does not include charity. However, the charity that the 
writer of the letter condemns is neither true nor adequate; it 
neither includes justice, nor is of any value in the present 
situation. 

Let it be at once admitted that the clergy of America have 
done comparatively little to apply the social teachings of the 
Church, or in particular of the Encyclical ‘On the Condition 
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of Labor,” to our industrial relations. The bishops who have 
made any pronouncements in the matter could probably be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, while the priests who 
have done so are not more numerous proportionally. But 
there are good reasons for this condition of things. The 
moral aspects of modern industry are extremely difficult to 
evaluate correctly; its physical aspects and relations are very 
complicated and not at all easy of comprehension; and the 
social problem has only in recent times begun to become 
acute. Add to these circumstances the fact that the Ameri- 
can clergy have for the most part been very busy organizing 
parishes, building churches and schools, and providing the ma- 
terial equipment of religion generally, and you have a toler- 
ably sufficient explanation of their failure to study the social 
problem, and expound the social teaching of the Church. 

The same conditions account for the comparative inactivity 
of the American clergy in the matter of social works. Up to 
the present their efforts have been confined to the mainte- 
nance of homes for defectives, and dependents, and the encour- 
agement of charitable societies. In some of the countries of 
Europe, particularly Germany and Belgium, and more recently 
France and Italy, bishops and priests have engaged more or 
less directly in a great variety of projects for the betterment 
of social conditions, such as, co-operative societies, rural banks, 
workingmen’s gardens, etc. Obviously activities of this kind 
are not the primary duty of the clergy, but are undertaken 
merely as means to the religious and moral improvement of 
the people. The extent to which any priest or bishop ought 
to engage in them is a matter of local expediency. So far as 
general principles are concerned, a priest could with as much 
propriety assist and direct building societies, co-operative asso- 
ciations of all sorts, settlement houses, consumer’s leagues, 
child labor associations, and a great variety of other social re- 
form activities, as he now assists and directs orphan asylums, 
parochial schools, St. Vincent de Paul societies, or temperance 
societies. None of these is a purely religious institution ; all 
of them may be made effective aids to Christian life and Chris- 
tian faith. 

The necessity for both social teaching and social works by 
our American clergy is very great and very urgent. To this 
extent the sentence quoted in the body of this paper is not 
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an exaggeration. There is a very real danger that large masses 
of our workingmen will, before many years have gone by, have 
accepted unchristian views concerning social and industrial in- 
stitutions, and will have come to look upon the Church as in- 
different to human rights and careful only about the rights of 
property. Let any one who doubts this statement take the 
trouble to get the confidence and the opinions of a consider- 
able number of intelligent Catholic trade unionists, and to 
become regular readers of one or two representative labor 
journals. We are now discussing things as they are, not 
things as we should like to see them, nor yet things as they 
were fifteen or twenty-five years ago. Persons who are unable 
to see the possibility of an estrangement, such as has occurred 
in Europe, between the people and the clergy in America, 
forget that modern democracy is twofold, political and eco- 
nomic, and that the latter form has become much the more 
important. By economic democracy is meant the movement 
toward a more general and more equitable distribution of eco- 
nomic power and goods and opportunities. At present this 
economic democracy shows, even in our country, a strong ten- 
dency to become secular if not anti-Christian. Here again we 
are dealing with the actual facts of to-day. Consequently, 
unless the clergy shall be able and willing to understand, ap- 
preciate, and sympathetically direct the aspirations of economic 
democracy, it will inevitably become more and more unchris- 
tian, and pervert all too rapidly a: larger and larger proportion 
of our Catholic population. 











DID THE CHURCH BURN JOAN OF ARC? 


BY J. H. LE BRETON GIRDLESTONE, 





MAaHENEVER a bishop in France invites the faithful 
i to his Cathedral to celebrate a festival in honor 
of Joan of Arc, there is certain to be found in 
some local paper a protest against the cynicism 
ey 4«OCof':« the Church who claims to-day as her glorious 
ornament the victim whom she formerly excommunicated, 
Posters may be read on the walls ‘‘against the clergy taking 
possession of this glorious memory, against this shameless ex- 
ploiting of her by the clerical party.’’ In the towns in which 
there is a statue of the Maid, the Masonic lodge lays at its 
feet a crown, like that recently seen at Paris which bore the 
inscription: ‘‘To Joan of Arc, heretic and lapsed, abandoned 
by the Royal party, burnt by the Church.” But the indigna- 
tion of the free-thinkers attains its height when it sees the 
Church claiming Joan so far even as to place her upon the 
altar. ‘“‘ What!” they say, ‘‘ was not Joan of Arc proclaimed 
by the judges at Rouen heretic, lapsed, sorceress; did she not 
die in revolt, cursing the priests, her executioners?” A free- 
thinking author has even gone so far as to say, ‘‘ Joan’s anti- 
clerical sentiments point her out as the fitting patroness of 
free thought.” M. Delpech, senator, formerly president of the 
council of the Masonic order, in a pamphlet of which 50,000 
copies were printed, tries to prove the impudence of that re- 
ligion which, after having martyred the Maid, exploits her 
prestige for its own purposes with the populace. 

All these accusations are unjust. It is true that the judges 
who condemned Joan were, for the most part, priests and that 
their president was the Bishop of Beauvais, the infamous 
Cauchon. But the priests do not represent the Catholic reli- 
gion. When the priests are bad, in revolt against the Church, 
when they act without its authority and usurp a jurisdiction 
which it refuses them, they are its enemies and it is not re- 
sponsible for their misdeeds. One might as well say that the 
Reformation was the work of the Church and had the Church’s 
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approval, because its author was a Catholic monk! In this 
article we hope to show: 

(1) That the Rouen judges represented the University of 
Paris with its personal enmity against the Liberator of France; 

(2) That they in no way represented the Church, but 
acted indeed rather in revolt against it; 

(3) That the Church has nothing to reproach herself with 
in regard to the heroine’s martyrdom. 


I.—IT WAS THE UNIVERSITY WHICH ORDERED JOAN’S DEATH. 


Dr. Richer wrote in 1628: ‘‘The University of Paris threw 
the first stone of scandal at the Maid.” Now that all the 
documents are better known, we understand why the Sorbonne 
threw its stones with such fury. Let us see first of all the 
reasons which made it so act, the causes of the furious hate 
which it showed against the innocent girl. 

A. Why the University Hated Joan.—For a quarter of a 
century the forces of life and the resources of France had been 
in the hands of England; she it was who distributed the 
bishoprics, canonries, rich prebends, benefices, and all the lucra- 
tive situations. For this reason the University had turned to 
the English king, flattering him with shameful servility. It 
had condemned and discrowned the little King of Bourges, too 
poor to satisfy the ambition and greed of its professors. It 
had placed its teaching and intellectual authority, which was 
considerable, at the service of England. The University was 
the life and soul of the Burgundian party, which was sold to 
England, and had even partly turned public opinion towards 
England. Its great work had been the treaty of Troyes, which 
it had prepared and inspired, seven of its doctors having drawn 
it up. Henry of Lancaster, the victor of Agincourt, was rec- 
ognized as King of France in that treaty, and Charles the 
Dauphin was declared, with all of his lineage, ineligible for the 
crown; France became an English colony. Suddenly Joan ap- 
pears. She declares that right is on the Dauphin’s side, and that 
consequently God is with him. She claims to have been sent 
from heaven to place him on the throne of his ancestors, and 
to drive away. Henry Plantagenet. 

Joan is in direct opposition to the University. If she finds 
credit in the country, and if she supports her affirmation by 
victories, the A/ma Mater is stricken to the heart, convinced 
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of treachery and imposture, and the whole building of miser- 
able lies falls to the ground. And, as a matter of fact, the 
Maid triumphs, each of her successes, at Orleans, at Patay, at 
Troyes, being a wound to the proud University which it will 
not forgive. The doctors represent the English party, while 
Joan is the incarnation of patriotism. She ruins their prestige, 
while the consecration at Rheims destroys their great work, the 
treaty of Troyes. Here we have the real reason why these 
wretched men hated her with a deadly hate. 

Cauchon was the man who played the chief part in the 
crime committed at Rouen. Now Cauchon was one of the 
most illustrious sons of the University of Paris, and in addi- 
tion to the reasons which his colleagues had for hating the 
Maid, he had certain others peculiar to himself. First pupil, 
then doctor, and finally, in 1403, rector of the University of 
Paris, he joined the party of Caboche in 1412 and 1413. 
Proscribed as traitor, malefactor, and murderer by the Armag- 
nacs, he took refuge with the Duke of Burgundy, John the 
Fearless. He returned to Paris with his party, and was one 
of the instigators of the treaty of Troyes in 1420. In reward 
for his services, England and the University jointly nominated 
him to the bishopric of Beauvais, 4th of September, 1420. 

But, lo and behold! Joan of Arc turns the tide of fortune 
against the English. Cauchon is, of course, irritated and 
furious, like all his University colleagues, but soon a personal 
reason envenoms his hate. Beauvais declares for the King of 
France, and in 1429 drives out its unworthy bishop. This is 
the result of Joan’s success, consequently Cauchon attributes 
his disgrace to her, and vows deadly vengeance against her. 

B. The University Wreaks Vengeance upon Joan —While wait- 
ing for the moment when it can take vengeance upon Joan, the 
University falls savagely upon a poor little peasant girl, Pier- 
ronne or Périnaik of Brittany, who, after having faithfully 
served Joan of Arc, had the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of the Parisian doctors. She had the audacity to declare that 
the Maid had been sent by God, and for this crime was burnt 
alive at Paris on the 3d of September, 1430, as her mistress’ 
accomplice. All honor to the poor little Breton girl, too little 
known nowadays, Joan of Arc’s humble servant, who bore 
witness before her by shedding her blood for the truth and for 
her country. 

VOL. LXXXIX.—50 
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But if the University showed such savage fury towards a 
girl who was but the shadow of Joan, what would it not do 
when it got the prey itself into its power? 

On the 24th of May, at Compiégne, Joan fell into the hands 
of John of Luxembourg, lieutenant-general of the Duke of 
Burgundy, ally of the English. The news arrived at Paris on 
the 25th, and the University immediately organized public re- 
joicings. On the next day it wrote a letter to the Duke of 
Burgundy asking him to give Joan to the English. It charged 
Cauchon, one of its former rectors, and at that time Bishop of 
Beauvais, to write another letter to John of Luxembourg claim- 
ing the captive. ‘Send her here to the Inquisition,” it said. 
It was impatient at Luxembourg’s delay and urged himon. At 
length he gave way, selling his prisoner to the English in 
November, 1430. 

But the University was not yet satisfied; it wanted to get 
Joan into its clutches. On the 21st of November it wrote to 
Cauchon telling him to have Joan brought to Paris, and it 
wrote to the same effect to the King of England. The re- 
quest was not granted; but still it did not let go of its 
victim, it followed her to Rouen. As soon as the trial com- 
menced, it sent to Rouen six of its doctors, the best qualified 
to maintain and, if need be, excite the zeal of the Bishop 
of Beauvais, and force the English to condemn the inno- 
cent girl. Three of them had been, like Cauchon, rectors of 
the University. They are the inspiring soul of the hideous 
drama, stimulating the English against the accused girl, and 
watching to see that she does not escape their vengeance. 
That this is so is shown by the fact that Cauchon and the English 
shelter themselves always, whenever they make a decision, be- 
hind the authority of the A/ma Mater. These doctors of the 
University are, together with the Bishop of Beauvais, the per- 
sons really responsible for the heroine’s death, and they should 
be known. 

Thomas Courcelles was rector of the Sorbonne from the roth 
of October to the 16th of December, 1430. He had urged Lux- 
embourg to give Joan up to the English, and at Rouen he was 
one of her bitterest enemies. When the tribunal discussed the 
question whether she should be put to the torture or not, only 
three monsters voted for the torture and he was one of them. 

William Erard, also a rector of the University. He was 
made rector for the first time in 1421, and had been named 
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again to that post four or five times subsequently. He was 
sold to the English, body and soul. In the famous sitting held 
in the Rouen cemetery, on the 24th of May, six days before 
Joan’s death, he dared to address her as heretic, schismatic, 
sorceress, and monster in a harangue which was equally hypo- 
critical and impudent. 

John Beaupére was rector of the University of Paris in 1412. 
He was one of those who drew up the treaty of Troyes, and 
was a devoted supporter of the English against France. 

Nicholas Midi. At Rouen it was he who was entrusted 
with the duty of persuading Joan to own herself guilty by ex- 
hortations known as caritatives. In spite of his hypocritical 
eloquence, he failed, but in a final caritative he uttered the 
last insult against the angelic child at the moment when she 
was about to die. 

Nicholas Loiseleur, doctor of the University, an ardent friend 
of England, was very hostile to Joan. He died suddenly soon 
afterwards. 

John d'Estivet, Canon of Beauvais, appointed by Cauchon 
to be Joan’s accuser.. He was a violent and vulgar being, and 
prevented Joan from receiving Communion, and even from go- 
ing into the prison chapel. 

In spite of the activity of its delegates, the trial was not 
sufficiently expeditious for the University, and it sought to 
hasten the end. An occasion offered. The Council of Basle 
was to open on the 3d of March, and the Sorbonne nominated 
five delegates charged to represent it there. But in spite of 
their desire to be present at the opening of the solemn as- 
sembly, the delegates decided to go first to Rouen to stir the 
judges out of their lethargy. They arrived on the 3d of March. 
For a week they deliberated with their six colleagues on the 
answers of the accused girl, these answers being so orthodox, 
so wise, and so luminous that they feared she would be ac- 
quitted. They decided that it would not be safe to let her 
appear before the fifty judges who had presided at the sittings 
until then, and finally they managed to arrange that she should 
only be questioned before seven or eight carefully chosen wit- 
nesses. 

At the same time they drew up twelve articles, a false sum- 
mary of the pretended confessions of Joan. They took this 
document to Paris, and laid it before the learned Corporation 
which gualified the prisoner’s answers, 7. ¢, marked against 
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each of them an atrocious judgment describing Joan as cheat, 
traitress, sorceress, heretic, monster thirsting for blood. The 
five delegates returned to Rouen bringing these qualifications, 
and also two letters, one for the English king and the other 
for Cauchon, adjuring these two persons to hasten the sen- 
tence of death. These various documents and the urgency of 
the doctors of Paris removed all the judges’ scruples and de- 
cided the condemnation. 

It is thus abundantly clear that the murderers of Joan of 
Arc were the doctors of the University of Paris. Without 
them the English would never have burnt her, but merely have 
kept her prisoner. 


II.—THE UNIVERSITY IN NO WAY REPRESENTED THE CHURCH. 


We have just seen that Joan’s judges represented the Uni- 
versity. From this it might be concluded that the Catholic 
religion was guilty, for the Sorbonne was composed of distin- 
guished priests, it was one of the most important organizations 
in the Church and a center of light and learning. But to draw 
such a conclusion would be most false. The celebrated Univer- 
sity shows itself in a most unfavorable light from the patriotic 
point of view, when it was turned against its country by the am- 
bition and greed of its professors. And from the religious point 
of view its position is equally bad. Its attitude towards the 
Church, whether outside the trial or during the trial itself, is 
such that instead of being its instrument it is rather its ad- 
versary. The University of Paris acted throughout the whole 
affair as the enemy both of its country and its Church. 

Let us consider three proofs of this. 

A. The Judges of Joan Were in Revolt Against the Church. 
—They could only represent the Church if, firstly, in their or- 
dinary conduct they were priests truly Catholic, orthodox, sub- 
missive in heart and soul to the Holy See; in a word, in per- 
fect communion with the Church in ideas and sentiments; and 
if, secondly, in the trial itself, they acted in virtue of a certain 
jurisdiction and according to canonical rules. But if, on the 
contrary, it is proved that these priests were half in schism, 
half in revolt, against the Church which they wished to upset 
and revolutionize, it would be as unjust to see in them its 
representatives, as it would be to regard Luther, the Catholic 
monk, as its mouthpiece. We arrive at the same conclusion 
if we show that, so far from having exercised a regular juris- 
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diction, they usurped their power and wished to withdraw Joan 
of Arc from the Church’s real tribunal. 

The University of Paris had long been known for its schis- 
matic tendencies. One of its most famous doctors, Peter Plaoul, 
said to Charles VI., that the diocese of Rome was like the dio- 
cese of Paris, and that consequently the Pope was as any other 
bishop; that his executive power was inferior to the king’s 
authority; that the Pope could err, and that the Church alone, 
assembled in council, was infallible. At Constance three hun- 
dred doctors of the University of Paris brought about a deci- 
sion to the effect that the Council was superior to the Sover- 
eign Pontiff. This was more than a usurpation by the epis- 
copate of the authority of the Holy See; it was an outbreak 
of clerical democracy against the Pope’s monarchical authority, 
because it was twenty thousand clerics arming themselves with 
the right to vote, and seeking to alter the Church’s constitution. 

The Rouen judges, who were Sorbonne doctors, shared 
these heterodox sentiments. They sought to overturn the order 
established by Christ by substituting their authority for that 
of the Roman Pontiff. Many of these men professed the same 
errors later on at Basle, going to the Council held there that 
same year. 

This synod of Basle was schismatic not merely, as is some- 
times said, after its transference to Ferrara in 1437, but from 
its very opening, as the Pope himself declared. In its earliest 
sittings its members, and among them the doctors of Paris, 
decreed without any right or shadow of reason that they con- 
stituted an ecumenical council, though they had present only 
a dozen bishops or mitered abbots! When they learnt that the 
Pope had dissolved the assembly, they refused to separate, 
declaring themselves the representatives of the Universal Church 
and superior to the Pope. The revolt became more and more 
acute, until at length it became grotesque. The members sum- 
moned Eugenius IV. to appear before them to answer their 
charges, and as he did not come they deposed him, excom- 
municated him, and delivered him over to the secular arm to 
be burnt like Joan of Arc. Finally they elected in his place 
the antipope, Felix V. 

The University of Paris was the moving spirit of this coun- 
cil. It was thoroughly imbued with the schismatic spirit, and 
its delegates had already brought this same spirit to Joan’s 
trial. Can it.be said that such men represented the Church 
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against which they conspired? Many of our Rouen acquaint- 
ances were among the rebels of Basle. Thomas Courcelles, 
who had just brought about the Maid’s condemnation, was the 
oracle of the council, and the soul of the opposition to the 
Holy See; he is known as the author of the most audacious 
of the decrees, Decretorum Basiliensium pracipuus fabricator. 
Quicherat calls him the father of Gallican liberty. Can it be 
said that this man, the enemy of the Pope, the mainstay of 
the antipope, the precursor (as he has been called) of Luther 
and Calvin, was a true representative of the Church which he 
betrayed and rent in pieces? William Erard was also one of 
the fathers of Basle, and one of the most violent adversaries 
of the Holy See. Is he the Church? Nicholas Midi did not 
go to Basle, but he corresponded with the rebels from Paris 
and encouraged them, defying Rome from Paris. Is he the 
Church? John Beaupére and Nicholas Loiseleur were among 
the most obstinate supporters of Basle; are they the Church? 
At Rouen, it is true, they had not yet openly declared them- 
selves schismatics, but they were so already, not merely in 
heart, but also (as we shall see) in deed and in word. They 
were the enemies both of their Church and their country. 

A very simple argument will show us how unjust it is to 
identify them with the Church. They were Frenchmen, but 
no one would say that they represented France, or that France 
in their person condemned Joan of Arc. Why not? Because 
they had repudiated France, and gone over to the foreigner’s 
service. In like manner, although they were priests, no one 
could say that they represented the Catholic and Roman 
Church, for they had denied it and gone over, morally if not 
officially, to schism and to serve the cause of schism. 

B. In the Trial Itself the Judges Had no Jurisdiction.— 
Doubtless the bishops and inquisitors were judges of the faith; 
so far as that goes Cauchon and his assessors had a right to 
summon Joan to their tribunal to examine her sentiments and 
her deeds, but only with the greatest justice and the greatest 
kindliness. Soon, however, an event of the highest importance 
took place which completely annulled this jurisdiction. It was 
an uncontested principle that, in matters of faith, when an ac- 
cused person made an appeal to the Pope, immediately and 
ipso facto, all other jurisdiction but that of the Roman Pontiff 
was abrogated, and the person who had made the appeal be- 
longed to no jurisdiction but that of the Holy See, to which 
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he had the right to be taken. What took place in such‘ cir- 
cumstances was the same thing that happened when, under 
the Roman Empire, a man had said: ‘‘I am a Roman citizen 
and I appeal to Cesar”; by the mere fact of his appeal he 
escaped from the power of the governors and had to be taken 
to Rome. 

Now Joan of Arc was one day inspired to say: “I appeal 
to the Pope”; and by virtue of this appeal she ceased to be 
in the jurisdiction of Cauchon and the other Rouen judges. 
This circumstance was brought up later at the rehabilitation 
trial in 1455, and it was then declared that it made the trial 
of 1431 null and void. 

But even in 1431 Joan’s judges were conscious of the ca- 
nonical illegality and the usurpation of jurisdiction of which 
they had made themselves guilty, and the answer which they 
made her, far from excusing them, shows them yet further 
separated from the Church and yet more unworthy to repre- 
sent her. They told her that the Pope was too far away, and 
that moreover the Church was not with the Pope but “ with 
the clerks and people who have cognizance in this matter,” 
t. é., with the gentlemen of the University of Paris. They 
act upon a schismatic principle, and that knowingly, for they 
allow that they are acting, not merely without the Pope’s au- 
thority but in spite of his authority, for they disdain it. They 
are furious at Joan’s appeal, which upsets all their plans; hav- 
ing entered upon the way of evil they determine to continue 
in it to the very end. The tribunal constituted by them is ir- 
regular, incompetent, without authority, in rebellion against the 
Church. Once again, on these further grounds, they are not 
her representatives. It was not the Catholic religion which 
condemned and burnt Joan of Arc; it was a Jatrocinium, an 
assembly of brigands in schism from the Church. 

In every age these evil priests have existed, but they have 
never been regarded as representing the Church they dishon- 
ored. Judas was a priest, a bishop even, since he was an 
Apostle, but does he represent the Apostolic College and the 
Church? The great heresiarchs were almost all monks, priests, 
or bishops—Arius, Macedonius, Eutyches, Nestorius, Donatus, 
Luther, Calvin—but do they represent the Church? Well, then, 
no more do Cauchon, Courcelles, Loiseleur, and d’Estivet rep- 
resent the Church. These men do not belong to the Church, 
for by their acts they put themselves outside it. 
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C. The Testimony of Joan.—In this matter of the responsi- 
bility for Joan’s martyrdom, there is one testimony which is 
not sufficiently examined, and that is the testimony of Joan 
herself. She knew as well as any one who was responsible for 
her death; she saw better than any one who were her real 
enemies. Did she herself, then, attribute her death to the Catho- 
lic Church? 

The enemies of the Church think sometimes that here they 
can score a victory. Not only, say they, did Joan regard the 
Church as guilty of her death, but she even cursed it, dying 
in revolt against this sect of bloodthirsty bishops and priests. 
Before dying she drew herself up to her full height and thus 
addressed the Church in the person of its bishop: “ Bishop, 
it is through you that I die.” But there is a confusion here 
which Joan’s own words easily dispel. So far from having ac- 
cused the Church, she seems to have taken trouble to exoner- 
ate it before posterity. So far from dying in a state of rebel- 
lion, she solemnly affirmed with her last breath her love and 
respect for religion; her love and respect, I say, but not her 
pardon. She never thought of pardoning the Church, for she 
never imagined the Church had done her harm, and three 
facts prove this. 

The first fact is her appeal to the Pope. She clearly did 
not regard the Rouen tribunal as representative of the Church, 
since she claimed a higher jurisdiction; and she showed that 
unmistakably when she said to Cauchon: “ You who pretend 
to be my judge.”’ She considers the Pope to be her true judge 
and her true father. Rome is in her eyes the supreme au- 
thority, the sovereign justice; in a word, the Church is the 
mother to whom she confidently appeals. 

The second fact lies in those well known words, spoken by 
her just before her death, and which clearly explain her 
thought. When she cried: “ Bishop, it is through you that I 
die,” she immediately added these words which give us her 
exact meaning: “If you had put me into the prisons of the 
Church,” she said, ‘“‘and entrusted me to ecclesiastical guar- 
dians, instead of handing me over to the secular power, noth- 
ing of this would have happened.” Could she have expressed 
her thought more clearly? “If the Church had judged me,” 

~ she practically says, “it would not have condemned me. But 
the Church has not dealt with me, for you have not allowed 
my appeal. I have mot been entrusted to ecclesiastical guar- 
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dians. It is you, Bishop, who have torn me from my mother 
the Church and given me over to the secular power, 7. ¢., to 
the lay power which is putting me to death.” Joan, so far 
‘from accusing the Church and cursing it, longs after it, and 
complains that she has not appeared before its tribunal. 

Now for the third fact: it shows us how infinitely far away 
she was from the sentiments of rebellion attributed to her by 
the Church’s foes. When the infamous Nicholas Midi said to 
her: “You are a Saracen”; Joan started with anger at the 
insult to her faith and her heart, crying: ‘‘I am baptized; I 
ama good Christian and I shall die a good Christian.” Again 
on the 17th of March she made this magnificent profession of 
faith: “I love the Church and desire to support it with all 
my power and to die for the Christian faith.” Is that the cry 
of one in revolt? On the contrary, it is the testament of a 
saint who dies in the faith and love of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman Church. If Joan were with us now, and 
could read those pages in which the French Freemasons con- 
gratulate her on her rebellion against the Church, and propose 
to take her as the patroness of free thought, she would raise 
herself in indignation against them, as she formerly did against 
Nicholas Midi, and say to them: “I am no more free-thinker 
than Saracen; I am still the good Christian whom your pre- 
cursors burnt.” For the false judges of Rouen had very much 
more in common with the unbelievers of to-day than with the 
Church of their own time. 

Artists may attempt to mislead public opinion by painting 
beside the stake where Joan was burnt the purple cassock of 
a French bishop and the scarlet of an English cardinal, two 
men who represent nothing but the basest human passions, but 
they will never be able to paint the white robe of a pope 
stained with her blood, and he alone represents the spotless 
honor of the Church. 


Ill. THE CHURCH HAS NOTHING TO REPROACH HERSELF WITH IN 
REGARD TO JOAN’S DEATH. 

But if the Church had nothing to do with the Maid’s mar- 
tyrdom, can we say that it always did what it could for the 
poor child? If we examine the question with an open mind 
we shall see that it could not have acted otherwise. Let us 
consider its attitude towards Joan before, during, and after the 
trial at Rouen. 
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A. Before the Trial.—The Church is accused of being op- 
posed to all private inspiration, which it regards as contrary to 
its authority; it claims to have a monopoly of revelation from 
heaven and Protestantism has disputed this claim in maintain- 
ing the soul’s right to hold direct intercourse with God. Joan 
claimed that right, it is said, and was therefore regarded by 
the Church as a rebel. As a matter of fact, the Church only 
rejects private inspiration when it is the offspring of pride and 
is in contradiction to the authentic revelation of God, because 
God cannot contradict Himself. When the revelation comes 
clearly from heaven, so far from opposing it, the Church ap- 
proves of it, and teaches that the soul which has had the 
honor of receiving it ought to believe in and obey it. And 
this is what it did for Joan. The prelates and priests who 
examined the young girl at Poitiers recognized the supernatural 
character of her “voices,” and told the king that he could trust 
her. We possess several of their reports, and they are models 
of prudence. The Church could do no more; it was with 
sympathy and tenderness that it saw the child clearly sent by 
heaven to France. It walked with her, blessed her, and sus- 
tained her. 

B. During the Trial.—We have already seen that the ban- 
dits who usurped her authority did not represent the Church. 
Happily not all the Rouen judges were miserable wretches like 
Cauchon, Courcelles, and Loiseleur, but unfortunately the evil 
ones prevailed by virtue of their audacity, while the good who 
declared for the Maid were driven out, persecuted, or reduced 
to silence. 

Amongst the good judges, Houppeville was thrown into 
prison; the canonist Lohier was obliged to fly, or he would 
have suffered the same fate as Joan; the canon Fontaine op- 
posed for some time the bloodthirsty rabble, but he also had 
to fly; Isambart de la Pierre, a Dominican, was threatened 
with death. Others, less prominent and therefore less exposed, 
were of the opinion that Joan should be sent to be tried by 
the Holy See. But the most influential and most noisy of the 
University professors prevailed. 

Besides these good priests, Joan’s powerless friends who 
sought in vain to save her at Rouen, there was the Church as 
represented in France by the other bishops and at Rome by 
the Pope. But what could it do? It could not interfere, for 
communication was slow and distance distorted the events tak- 
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ing place. No one could know or even suspect the illegalities 
and infamies committed at Rouen, and it was naturally sup- 
posed that everything was happening according to the rules of 
justice. When at length the designs of the judges were known, 
it was too late to interfere. And moreover who could have 
acted efficiently? Nothing less than a military force could 
have snatched their prey from men who felt themselves strong 
in the protection of the English army, and who claimed to be 
acting with authority. The Church did not save Joan of Arc 
because it was absolutely powerless to do so. 

C. After the Trial_—Later on, in 1455, the Church reha- 
bilitated Cauchon’s victim. At the request of Joan’s family, 
Pope Calixtus III. ordered the revision of the trial of Rouen; 
and this revision, begun in 1455 at Notre Dame in Paris, was 
finished the next year at Rouen. One hundred and thirty 
witnesses were heard, light was thrown upon the matter, the 
verdict of Cauchon was solemnly annulled, and Joan proclaimed 
innocent. Without this fresh trial and these official depositions, 
sought for and collected by the Church, the calumnies of the 
Rouen trial would never have been cleared up and dispelled 
for'us. It is the Church, then, who has made the memory 
and the glory of Joan safe from the attacks ef lies and in- 
sults. 

But why, it has been asked, did the Church wait five and 
twenty years before doing justice to the Maid? 

We must bear in mind the character of those times, the 
habitual slowness of the courts of law, a slowness explained 
by the temperament of a generation less in a hurry than ours 
and by the difficulty of communication. Allowance must be 
made for political complications, for the danger of irritating 
the English, for the necessity of letting tempers grow calm 
and of allowing light to come out of the obscurities of a pro- 
cess the issues of which had been purposely entangled and 
confused. Moreover the Church could only commence the re- 
vision of a trial after an appeal to annul the verdict had been 
made to it; the first step had to be taken by Joan’s family. 
Was the mother of the Maid indifferent to her daughter’s 
memory? No, the delay was due to the force of events. Even 
so, it would be unjust to blame the Church which could not 
go faster than the family itself. | 

Even at the time, moreover, when the Church undertook 
the retrial of the case, she had to face difficulties for which 
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she deserves credit. In carrying it out, she gave great annoy- 
ance to the English government, which had ordered all its 
agents to support the justice of the condemnation; to the Duke 
of Burgundy, who owed her a grudge for it; to the University 
especially, as being the chief culprit. Nay more, she laid bare 
the iniquities of a large number ot priests, and thus gave 
her enemies a handle of which modern free thought has not 
failed to avail itself in abusing the clergy. Yet she did not 
hesitate to encounter these risks, because she only wished for 
truth and justice. The Church merely did her duty, no doubt, 
but courage was needed to fulfill it. 

The Church then has nothing to reproach herself with in 
regard to the Maid; but heresy and free thought cannot say 
the same. The Gallican and half-schismatic University wished 
to besmirch the memory of the pious young girl by burning 
her body, and the University is the chief culprit. Protestant- 
ism broke the monuments and statues of the heroine in the 
past; Voltaire, the father of unbelief, tried to defile her in a 
filthy book; the Revolution forbade her festivals, and the Em- 
pire restored them; the Freemasons have at one time insulted 
her, at another time glorified her with praises, worse than any 
insults, as misrepresenting her mission and taking from her 
her halo of sainthood. The Church alone has the right to be 
proud of Joan. 

Articles have been written which say that no one party 
ought to claim Joan. ‘She belongs to all,” in the hackneyed 
phrase of the day. But Joan does not and cannot belong to 
a party which blasphemes her faith, denies her God, scoffs at 
the ideal which dominated her life. To the free-thinker who 
would lay hands upon her, as to the soldier who tried to out- 
rage her in her prison, she cries out: ‘‘ Back, wretch, and re- 
spect me.” Joan belongs to us, Christians, because she belonged 
to the great family of believers up to the very moment of her 
death. She belongs to us, because we alone can explain her 
mission, as she herself explained it, by voices from heaven. 
She belongs to us, because we alone leave to her that super- 
natural inspiration which she claimed. She belongs to us, 
lastly, because the Church alone can praise her without stint 
or qualification. 











TALLY-HO. 


BY PAMELA GAGE. 





top R. THOMAS COLLIER, going down the steps of 

®  Beechcroft House on a gray March morning, was 
quite unconcerned as to whether Tally-ho had 
won the Waterloo Cup or not. 

SOI 6: The thing with which he was concerned was 
that he had just succeeded in getting a dying man’s signature 
to a will which dispossessed his favorite nephew, and that it 
reposed very snugly in his bag at that moment. 

He might be excused for looking as though he had seen a 
ghost when an outside car drove rapidly in sight and there lit 
down from it the very youth who had just been dispossessed. 
Jack Hartigan was a pleasant sight enough to most people, but 
Mr. Collier would at this moment just as soon have seen the devil. 

‘* How is he?” asked Jack Hartigan eagerly. ‘‘ And has he 
heard about the Cup?” 

Mr. Collier turned pale and then red. 

“He is unconscious,” he said, ‘‘and I do not think he will 
ever be conscious again. We were not thinking of dogs and 
coursing. I daresay the news has reached the village. They 
were carousing there last night, and I know that all the stable- 
boys and kennel-men were absent. Beechcroft was empty ex- 
cept for a couple of servants and the nurse and myself. I sat 
with my poor old friend.” 

Jack Hartigan’s eye fell on the black bag and he smiled. 

*“You’ve been making a new will I see, Mr. Collier,” he 
said suavely, “a will by which my Cousin Rody, who report 
says is engaged to your daughter, succeeds to Beechcroft. Not 
that I care about it. But I wanted to see the dear old man 
while he could know me. Why didn’t you send for me?” 

‘‘It was no business of mine to send for you.” Long lines 
of rose had come out in the eastern sky. Momentarily the day 
was brightening; and the light revealed the long, sinister, mean 
face of the attorney and the malignity of his gaze. ‘‘ My poor 
friend had no wish to see you while he was conscious. You 
can force your presence upon him now he can no longer for- 
bid you the house.”’ 
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For a moment Jack Hartigan’s usually simple and friendly 
face wore such an expression that Mr. Collier stepped quickly 
to one side. 

“Because you filled his ears with poison against me,” the 
young man said with a quietness which seemed full of omen. 
“ Because you dared to smirch my love for Alice Fitzgerald. 
I know you, you villain, and the stories you brought him. If 
you had told them of Rody they might not have been so easy 
to disprove.” 

With a hurried movement Mr. Collier put several feet be- 
tween himself and Jack Hartigan. The outside car which had 
brought the latter was not yet out of sight and hearing. He 
whistled shrilly and started out in pursuit of it. 

‘‘ Bedad, he doesn’t make a bad sprinter,” Jack Hartigan 
said to himself with a somewhat mournful humor. ‘‘It would 
be better than Lisdoonvarna, so it would, for Tommy, if he 
was to meet me often and me in a bad temper!” 

He turned about and glanced sadly round the velvety lawn, 
off which the mists were rising as the day grew brighter. The 
flower-beds were revealing their brightness of crocus and tulip 
out of the mists. One or two tall elms and a magnificent cop- 
per beech were thickening with buds. Beyond the park and 
its many ancient, twisted May-trees, rose the mountains dark 
against the eastern sky. The sun just looking over the moun- 
tains suddenly sparkled in the distant river. At one side was 
the walled garden, a delightful place of flowers and fruit, in 
their season. Beyond a bare shrubbery were the stable-yard 
and the kennels. 

Poor Uncle Tony!” said the lad to himself with a pang 
of compassion. “It’s hard for him to be leaving it all on 
such a morning. And never to know that Tally-ho has won 
the Waterloo Cup. The poor old man, I wish they could have 
kept him conscious for that.” 

He turned the handle of the house-door as he had turned 
it familiarly for so many years, and went into the hall where 
the furniture he knew like the faces of friends glimmered in 
the early dimness. There was the cold, pure air of early morn- 
ing and early March in the house. The doors that gave upon 
the hall were closed. There was not a sound in the house, 
but as his foot touched the first step of the stairs something 
hurled itself down upon him in a rapture of fawning and whime 
pering. 
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“Ah, Nell, old girl,’’ he said, fondling the spaniel’s silken 
head. ‘So you haven’t forgotten me! But it is a sad hour, 
isn’t it, that I come back in?” 

He went up the carpeted stairs to the wide corridor above, 
the dog fawning about his feet. He glanced at the old-fash- 
ioned clock, which showed the ages of the moon and the day 
of the month, as he passed. The hands pointed to half past 
six o’clock. While he stood there it struck the hour huskily. 

Before he could knock at the door of his uncle’s room it 
was opened and an elderly woman came out, who displayed 
a joy almost as extravagant and just as quiet as the spaniel’s 
at sight of him. 

‘* Glory be to God! Master Jack, is it you?” she said, lift- 
ing her hands. Her rosy cheeks were streaked with tears and 
her vividly-blue eyes had red rims about them. ‘Sure he’s 
nearly gone, the poor master! And none of his own near 
him! If it wasn’t for me and Tim Carmody ’tis left alone he’d 
be while the fine lady sent for from Dublin is havin’ her naps. 
An’ ’tis nappin’ she is most o’ the day now except whin the 
doctor’s expected. Not that she minds fim. He wasn’t here 
yesterday at all. Wasn’t it Crom Races? ‘The man’s practi- 
cally moribund,’ says he, the night before last. There was a 
way to spake o’ the poor masther, him that was proud enough 
to put his legs under our mahogany in the good old times.” 

She lifted her white apron to staunch the fast-running tears. 

‘And where is Master Rody, Mary?” Jack Hartigan asked 
sternly. 

‘‘Och, the sorra wan o’ me knows. Somewhere he oughtn’t 
to be, I’ll take me oath o’ that. The last day he kem the poor 
master was just fallin’ into a sleep. He was terrible wake, but 
he had the stren’th to ring the bell. ‘Take this man away, 
he says, whin Tim answered it; ‘he has drink on him.’ ’Twas 
only be the inducement of the drink we got Master Rody to 
go quite. He went off that evenin’, glory be to God! an’ we 
haven’t seen him since.” 

‘Your message only found me yesterday. I wish I had 
been here sooner. I’ve traveled ever since to get here in time.” 

‘‘ Without bite or sup. I know you, Master Jack,” said the 
woman affectionately. 

‘Never mind me, Mary. I can do very well till the house 
is stirring. Let me see him. Is he alone?” 

“He is, Master Jack, except for his poor ould Mary. That 
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hussy of a nurse is gone to her bed. She was away to it the 
minute Mr. Collier, bad luck to him! was out o’ the house. 
I’}] call up Tim and he’ll havea bit of breakfast for you in 
next to no time. Sure it ’ud do kim no good for you to be 
starvin’. He always liked every wan to ha’ their fill of mate 
an’ drink. He wouldn’t turn a beggar from his door.” 

She preceded him tip-toe into the big room where the great 
four-poster stood in which Anthony Glynn had been born, 
from which his soul was about to wing its flight. 

While Jack Hartigan stood by the side of the bed she went 
softly and drew up the blind. The light came with a rush into 
the darkened room. All the birds were singing now and a young 
hound barked from the kennels and was answered by the throats 
of the pack. 

Jack Hartigan, looking down at the face on the pillow, 
broke into a sudden hard sob. The face was so altered from 
the old, weather-beaten, rosy face that had so often beamed 
love and confidence into his own. His breast heaved. He 
covered his face with his hands. It was all so bitterly wrong. 
The old man had cared for him more than for any one in the 
world; and he had returned the love in full measure. Then 
had come Alice Fitzgerald, the gray-eyed, dark-haired, milky- 
skinned daughter of a neighboring farmer. No match perhaps 
for a nephew of Anthony Glynn, his favorite nephew, the heir 
in all probability to Beechcroft. The heir of Beechcroft should 
marry into a family the equal of his own. 

But—it was not the mésalliance that Anthony Glynn so bit- 
terly resented. The mésalliance was something he had not 
thought of. Proud, obstinate, prejudiced as he was, if he had 
seen Alice Fitzgerald, he might have acknowledged that Jack 
was right to forget the social differences. Alice’s father, Michael 
Fitzgerald, would have smiled at the idea of a Fitzgerald being 
below a Glynn; but there was no end to the folly and vanity 
of some of those who claimed descent from the old families. 

Anthony Glynn had heard the tale of Jack’s infatuation for 
the farmer’s daughter from one who knowingly or unknowingly 
contaminated the innocent romance. 

Old Anthony had raved and sworn. The Glynns had always 
walked cleanly among their humbler neighbors. He would have 
no shame, no scandal, no disgrace. By heavens! if one of his 
blood should wrong any innocent girl he would kick him from the 
doors of Beechcroft, which would never again open to receive him. 
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Hiding his working face even from the loving old servant 
who stood watching him, now and again putting her apron to 
her eyes, Jack Hartigan recalled his own bitter answer that 
day. His uncle’s view of his love-affair seemed the foulest in- 
sult to the noblest and purest of women. He had said as much 
to the flushed, threatening old man, and had flung himself out 
of the house—to earn money so that he might ask Alice Fitz- 
gerald to be his wife. He had been dealing in horses since— 
the one thing he knew anything about—and he had been in 
England when Mary Hogan’s message had followed and tound 
him. 

A touch on his arm attracted his attention. 

‘“*Don’t take on like that, Master Jack,’’ Mary said in a 
trembling voice. ‘‘The poor master’s not gone yet. Tim says 
he won’t go—not yet. The dogs hasn’t howled. Sure the 
world knows that the bastes can tell when there’s a death 
comin’. Vor the banshee. The banshee always followed the 
family. She was keenin’ round the house the night your grand- 
mother, Lord rest her! died. Ah, here’s Tim, Master Jack 
Isn’t it good for sore eyes to see Master Jack, Tim, even at a 
sorrowful time like this? Sure he’s starvin’, God help him, 
and perished with the cowld.” 

Jack Hartigan shook hands with the old butler silently. He 
could not trust himself to speak. 

**There was bad work doin’ last night,” said the old butler 
gloomily. “I wish you could ha’ come before, Master ‘Jack. 
That Collier, God forgive me, he was shut in wid the 
master; an’ none about only her from the hospital. Was it 
likely he could make a will?” He indicated the scarcely 
breathing body. ‘“ Yet he had him propped up an’ guidin’ the 
hand of him not an hour ago, an’ herself an’ Larry Fagan from 
the kennels. writin’ their names for witnesses. I’m glad I never 
had any scholarship. There’s great villainy in it sometimes. 
As I was goin’ up to bed I met Collier comin’ down, an’ he 
grinnin’ to himself. Thinks I: ‘ You’re ugly enough, my bucko, 
without that.’ I’m afeared you’re out o’ the will, Master Jack.” 

‘I’m afraid so, Tim. But I’m not the kind money sticks 
to. What matter about it? I think more of the grief of see- 
ing him lying there, and we not friends at the last.” 

‘‘ He was axin’ for you the very last night he had his wits. 
It was what made Mary write to you. She was afeard of her 
VOL. LXXXIX.—51 
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bad writin’ that it ’ud never reach you; but she daren’t trust 
another. You know Tally-ho has won the Cup, Master Jack? 
And to think he wouldn’t live to know it!” 

The two went away and left the young man alone with the 
dying man. He stood looking down at the quiet face, his own 
working. The old man was very nearly gone. Hardly a 
breath fluttered on his lips. Leaning to listen Jack Hartigan 
could not hear him breathe. And to think that he was dying 
without knowing that Tally-ho had won the Waterloo Cup! 

Jack had an odd impulse. He looked half-shamefacedly 
about the room before he acted upon it. The spaniel, lying 
on the hearthrug, watched him with an eye of tempered rejoic- 
ing. He stooped his lips to the dying man’s ear. If he could 
only reach him with the tidings he could not help feeling that 
his soul would go the happier on its journey. Anthony Glynn 
had been so proud of Tally-ho, a dog of his own breeding and 
rearing. And to think that he was bringing home the Cup, 
and Anthony Glynn not to know it! 

‘*Tally-ho has won the Waterloo Cup,” he said, with low 
distinctness, into the dying man’s ear. “Can you hear me? 
Tally-ho has won the Waterloo Cup. Major Skeffington’s 
Surely Not second; Sir Gilbert Woburn’s Water-Wagtail third.” 

As he bent his head he listened. He had an irrational 
fancy that now, at last, he could hear his uncle’s breathing, a 
faint, trembling breath, as of one agitated. 

He spoke again. 

‘‘Tally-ho has won the Waterloo Cup. He will be here 
this evening. It was a splendid finish.” 

There was something in the face as he peered into it like 
the trouble of the gray eastern sky before the dawn breaks. 
He could not be sure how much of it was due to his imagina- 
tion. For a second or two he watched the face in an anguish 
of suspense. Once he almost thought an eyelid fluttered; then 
—he was not sure. Was Anthony Glynn dying? 

He rushed to the bell. Before he could reach it the door 
opened and Mary Hogan came in. 

“Do you see any change in him,-Mary? For God’s sake 
look closely at him and say if you see any change in him. He 
looks to me as though consciousness were coming back to him.” 

“‘There’s a change in him, sure enough,” cried Mary. 
“‘Sure Tim’s right. The dogs never howled. Myself I stuck 
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to the banshee. Is it likely he’d die an’ she never let a screech 
out of her? Here’s the brandy, sir. I’m thinkin’ ’twas the 
lady herself had more of it than the poor master ever had. 
An’ him used to his few tumblers of punch every night.” 

The brandy was poured generously into Anthony Glynn’s 
mouth. Some of it ran out again, but some of it was swal- 
lowed. In a short space of time there were hot-water bottles 
packed all about the body which already had the chill of death. 
Some one had gone, riding hard, for the doctor. Apparently 
no one thought of the nurse, sleeping soundly after her night’s 
vigil. : 

The breath came back into the frozen body; the heart went 
on again pumping blood through the veins; slowly, painfully, 
the pulses could be discerned growing momentarily stronger. 
And presently Anthony Glynn opened his eyes. 

‘Ah, Jack, is it you, my boy?” he asked wearily. ‘And 
is it true that Tally-ho has won the Cup?” 

“It is quite true.” 

They gave him some nourishment and he sank off again to 
sleep; while from the kennels the dogs, going out for exercise 
two and two, broke into joyful yelping. 

Three days later Anthony Glynn was able to sit up. 
When that time arrived, contrary to all custom, he had Tally- 
ho brought to his bedside, where he all but wept over the 
hound’s silky head. 

A little more time and he was ruling the world about him 
from his bed, with the old dominant strength. He was talk- 
ing of the chances of the Cup next year. He was driving his 
nurse hither and thither and keeping Jack incessantly by his 
bedside, with an affection which refused to be robbed of the 
sight of him for a moment. Yet a little longer and there was 
an exquisite outburst of spring; and all the crocuses were up 
in the beds and the snowdrops whitened the shrubberies, and 
under the bare orchard trees the daffodils were beginning to 
peer. Anthony Glynn in a bath-chair was out on the lawn, 
where the dogs, old and young, were brought in couples for his 
inspection, and his hunter, Paladin, came to him to be caressed. 

But before that time came he had sent for another lawyer 
than Mr. Collier, who had been summarily dismissed, and had 
made a new will. 

“Sure I never meant to cut you off, Jack,” he said. “I 
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didn’t know what that blackguard was making me do at all, at 
all. Wouldn’t I have been the sorrowful man, whatever the 
Lord intended for me, if you hadn’t called me back to undo 
what they’d made me do?” 

There was a great peace and sweetness over Beechcroft 
while the master crept slowly back to life and health. Rody 
had taken it into his head to enlist, so the trouble of him was 
off the place; and Mr. Collier consoled himself as well as might 
be for the loss of a client and a son-in-law. 

It was a beautiful April day, with primroses in sheets on 
all the banks and the wild hyacinths springing in the grass, 
when Anthony Glynn went out driving for the first time after 
his illness. The people came to the cottage-doors, and called 
out to him: “ God bless your Honor and keep you as well as 
you are to-day!’’ which pleased Anthony Glynn, who liked to 
stand well with his neighbors. Now and again one called out: 
‘‘Hurroo for Tally-ho!” which delighted the old man. The 
neighbors they met in carriages or riding or walking stopped 
to say how glad they were to see Mr. Glynn about again and 
how sadly lonely the country had felt during his illness. 

To these latter he would say, laying a trembling hand on 
Jack’s knee: 

“Here is the boy that called me back to life. “I’d have 
been in Killpadraig now if it wasn’t for Jack.” 

Then the faces would smile on Jack Hartigan, who had 
always been well liked and was liked still even by those who 
had daughters to marry and thought it a dreadful pity that 
Jack should have entangled himself with a farmer’s daughter 
and quarreled with his uncle about her. Indeed to some of 
them the very evident reconciliation between uncle and nephew 
brought new hope. Surely the young man had seen the folly 
of his ways and had given up thinking of a girl so much be- 
neath him. . 

At Drumkeeran Crossroads, Nick Flynn, the coachman, 
would have turned to the left towards Knockshambo, for home; 
but Anthony Glynn shouted at him to take the other road, 
the one that runs to Kilsheilan. 

A mile down the road was a gray stone wall overhung by 
elm trees, a wide open gate, a lodge, and a winding avenue 
going to a long, low farmhouse. As they came near the place 
Jack Hartigan turned red, for there Alice Fitzgerald lived. 
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He had not seen her for a long time, for neither of them 
would meet clandestinely; and Michael Fitzgerald had taken 
Anthony Glynn’s attitude towards the love-affair badly, the 
worse that they had always had a liking for each other. 

“Turn in,” said Anthony Glynn, as they reached the gates. 

The astonished coachman did as he was bidden. Jack 
looked an amazed question into the old face. Anthony Glynn 
gave him back a look full of love. And there was Michael 
Fitzgerald himself, square and sturdy, coming through the 
white lawn gates of the white house to meet them. 

“I’m glad you’re better, Mr. Glynn,” he said, lifting his 
proud gray eyes to the face of the man who had hurt him in 
his tenderest point. 

‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Fitzgerald. I have brought this lad of 
mine to see your girl. Let us talk over things. I’ve come to 
my senses. You see, I’ve been near death. Give me your 
hand, man.” 

Michael Fitzgerald’s hand met his and the two closed in a 
firm grasp. They looked in each other’s eyes and each recog- 
nized in the other a man after his own heart. 

After that, to judge by the way Anthony Glynn hastened 
the marriage, one would have thought that Alice Fitzgerald 
had been his own choice for Jack. He was enraptured with 
the calm, queenly girl, who looked at the world with such a 
shining serenity in the depths of her glorious gray eyes, who 
was fashioned as he held a woman ought to be fashioned, no 
puny creature, but a gracious, nobly-formed woman, healthy as 
she was beautiful, and fitted to be the mother of children who 
should carry on his family if not his name. 

He was extremely anxious for the marriage to take place, 
and would hardly give the bride or the bride’s family time to 
make the preparations they thought needtul. It was as though 
he dreaded that something should happen to prevent the mar- 
riage. 

‘Nor would he hear of any honeymoon except the briefest. 
A week at Killarney and then back to Beechcroft. What more 
could they want? There was time enough for them to see the 
world when he was dead. 

They yielded to him in everything. He had never been 
quite the same since his illness. He had never quite recovered 
his old rosy color nor seemed to belong to life as he had of 
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old. Looking at him they were fain to acknowledge that it 
might be only a respite after all, only a respite. 

So the marriage took place with a haste as though some- 
thing were urging them: “‘ Hurry! hurry!” The bridal pair 
had their brief honeymoon and were back at Beechcroft before 
June was out; and Anthony Glynn, for all that he looked to 
have but a brief tenure of life, went about the house and the 
gardens, the kennels and the stables, with a quiet peacefulness 
of aspect that impressed every one who saw him. He had 
changed from a dominant, blustering personality, whose pres- 
ence was like the West Wind, into a quiet, peaceful old man. 

The doctor confessed that he could find nothing wrong 
with Mr. Glynn, that there was no reason he should not live 
to be ninety. But Anthony himself shook his head. 

“I ought to be in the churchyard, by right,” he said to 
his nephew, whom he never liked to be far from him in these 
days; ‘‘only you called me back; and the Lord let me come, 
to set things right for you and so that I might die happy. 
If I might only live to see a son of yours, Jack, and to know 
that Tally-ho had won the Cup a second time I could die in 
peace. I’d have nothing more left to wish for.” 

The autumn was long and golden, followed by a mild win- 
ter; and Anthony Glynn showed no sign of failure. To be 
sure he was guarded with watchful love against the rough 
winds and the cold and the rain; and he seemed to like to be 
so watched, he, who in the old days, could never be induced 
to take any care of himself. He had become greatly attached 
to Jack’s placid, motherly young wife. In these days, Jack 
and Jack’s wife made up the sum of his human world. Beyond 
them he cared for his horses and his dogs, and especially for 
Tally-ho. It would be a strange day indeed when Anthony 
Glynn ceased to care for his horses and dogs. 

The time turned round to the Waterloo Cup day. The old 
man was in a subdued state of excitement from the time the 
dog and his train of attendants had departed. He had two or 
three younger dogs running; but of them he hardly thought. 
His whole interest was centered in Tally-ho. He stood out 
on the lawn to see the dog, carefully wrapped up, depart. 

“Bring home the Cup, Tally-ho,” he said. ‘‘ Bring home 
the Cup! There’s a deal of Irish money on you, my beauty. 
If you win this time you shall have a gold collar.’ 
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And the sleek, intelligent creature looked at his master as 
though he understood. 

The night before the fateful day young Mrs. Hartigan 
brought a beautiful male child into the world. The old man 
was wild with excitement and joy. 

“Only let Tally-ho win the Cup now,” he said, “and I 
shall live to be ninety, as Conolly says I might. I wonder 
what time the telegram will come.” 

He would have the child brought to his bedside in its 
father’s arms that he might see it. 

“Call him Anthony Glynn,” he said. “And let him be 
Anthony Glynn and not Anthony Hartigan so that there may 
be still a Glynn at Beechcroft, when I am gone.” 

He was too much excited to sleep during the night. The 
next morning he looked so tired and frail and old that they 
kept him in bed. Alice was doing well, and the child was all 
that could be desired. It was as much good luck as should 
come in one day, he said cheerfully; and yet he added: ‘‘God 
send that Tally-ho may bring home the Cup!” 

After breakfast Jack Hartigan read the papers to him with 
the latest news from the course. All Ireland had gone mad 
over Tally-ho. There were sensational reports of the extent 
to which the dog had been backed. 

The old man slept fitfully at intervals during the morning. 
The day turned round slowly for everybody to evening. Dr. 
Conolly had come in a friendly way to see how his patient 
was bearing the strain. 

“It is trying him badly,” he said to Jack Hartigan. ‘“De- 
spite yesterday’s happy event, which ought to have given him 
a fillip, he seems to have lost strength rapidly. I ope the 
dog will win.” 

That was a calamitous day for Ireland, for Tally-ho, having 
done well in the early running and raised the hopes of his 
backers to fever-heat, suddenly and ignominiously failed at 
the last. 

About six o’clock Jack Hartigan stood by the old man’s 
bedside, the fateful yellow envelope held in a hand that 
trembled. 

“You'll set young Anthony against it, sir,” he said. 

‘‘ Tally-ho’s beaten?” : 

“Yes, the dog made a good fight, but—” 
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‘‘He’s not. out-classed, Jack,” said the old man eagerly. 
“He'll live to do well for Ireland another day. He’s a good 
dog, Jack; I never bred as good a one. Never a better one 
was bred between the four seas of Ireland.” 

“I’m sure of it, sir. It was an accident his being defeated.” 

The old man turned about with his face to the wall; and, 
after looking at him for a moment in sad silence, Jack Harti- 
gan turned away and went on to his wife’s room. He wanted 
to tell her that the old man was taking it better than they 
could have hoped. 

The corridor was dark as he went along it, and outside the 
blackbirds and thrushes were singing deliciously on the bare 
boughs. It had been a mild day and all the windows stood 
open to the soft wind. 

With his hand on the door-handle of his wife’s room he 
paused a second. There arose from the kennels outside a 
strange, uncanny chorus of howling that froze his heart as he 
heard jit. Turning back, he met Mary Hogan, running along 
the corridor to the master’s room. 

“Do you hear the dogs, Master Jack?” she cried. ‘‘The 
master’s gone.” 

There was no time to rebuke her superstition. She was in 
the bedroom before him. Anthony Glynn had not stirred from 
the position he had assumed when he turned away from his 
nephew’s sympathy. But there was a new rigidity in the 
shape “under the bedclothes. 

‘Don’t frighten him,” said Jack Hartigan hastily, coming 
to her side. 

The room seemed full of the uncanny howling of the dogs. 
The moonlight lay on the floor. As he stepped towards the 
bed the shadow of something that glided by the window lay 
on the moonlit floor, appalling him. 

“Is it frighten him?” said Mary Hogan, rapidly pressing 
her hand down the master’s face. “Is it frighten him? God 
help him! he'll never be frightened nor sorry in this world 
any more. Tally-ho brought him back to us: and Tally-ho 
has took him away from us. Go to the mistress, Master Jack, 
and I’ll see to him.” 








THE WONDERS OF LOURDES. 


BY J. BRICOUT. 
III. 


THE MIRACULOUS CURES, 





BAST is truly soul-stirring to see those who have been 
% miraculously cured, marching in procession during 
the national pilgrimages to Lourdes. Last Au- 
gust three hundred and sixty-four of them re- 
turned to Lourdes to render thanks, and to bear 
public witness to the reality and the permanence of their cure. 
How can any one dare deny, in the face of that cloud of wit- 
nesses, that numerous cures are effected, and effected through 
the intercession of our Lady of Lourdes? 


I. 


The facts exist; they are real. The contrary can be main- 
tained only on the unreasonable supposition that thousands of 
honorable men and women, as well as thousands of conscien- 
tious and competent physicians, have been grossly deceived. 
The work of the “‘ Bureau of Medical Verification,” established 
in Lourdes itself on the Rosary Esplanade, would also have to 
be ignored. 

Formerly religious, aided by four or five physicians, gath- 
ered the accounts of cures and edited the testimony. Their 
collections filled the first twenty volumes of the Annals of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. It was in 1882 that the “ Bureau of Medical 
Verification”—the miracle clinic—was established. Those in 
charge of the place were not afraid of scientific light or obser- 
vation. The certificates and papers brought to Lourdes by 
those who are sick are verified by graduate physicians, and the 
sick who desire it are themselves examined on their arrival. 
If acure is announced, the Bureau, unmoved by the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, immediately subjects the patient to a rigorous 
examination. 
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Several doctors are officiaily connected with the Bureau, 
but care has been taken to throw its doors wide open to men 
of ability—particularly to doctors, whether believers or unbe- 
lievers, foreigners or Frenchmen.* 


It is probable [M. l’Abbé Bertrin justly writes] that there 
is no other clinic in France so open to visitors or so much fre- 
quented. 

From 1890 to 1908 (exclusively) 3,673 doctors, 697 of them 
from abroad, have visited the Bureau of Medical Verification. 
The names are all registered. They make an imposing and 
probably a unique collection. Since 1896 there have been 
on the average between two and three hundred doctors pres- 
ent every year. In 1907 they numbered 342. Some days 
there were as many as sixty in the office. No matter what 
their personal opinions, they were all at perfect liberty to see 
and to question the sick people who came to have either their 
maladies or their cures verified. 

It even happens frequently, on days when there are big 
crowds, that the President of the office calls out at hap-haz- 
ard: ‘‘ What doctors will take the trouble to examine this 
case, either in a private room or in the hospital ?’’ 

Whoever wishes to do so may accept the invitation. 
Though it is not known whether they believe in miracles or 
not, their report is accepted by the official doctors of the 
Grotto. 

Some years ago an English physician, Dr. Henry Head, 
stayed at Lourdes while the big pilgrimages lasted. He 
came equipped with special appliances for examining eyes 
and ears and for different analyses. He even had a photo- 
graphic outfit. He was a Protestant, but he was let do ex- 
actly as ‘he pleased. He not only followed the discussions 
with the utmost freedom,-but he took copious notes and ques- 
tioned the sick himself. . . . On leaving he wrote the 
following note to the President of the Bureau : 

‘*T would like above all to offer my sincere and cordial 
thanks to the authorities at Lourdes. They have granted to 
me and to other doctors every facility for a tree and inde- 
pendent examination of the sick. All that we could have 


# «* All parts of the world send representatives to Lourdes. The English and Americans 
come in great numbers. Protestants are interested in our work. A letter from Japan asked 
for an account of our cures for the purpose of making them known to the most famous phy- 
sician there who wishes to study and to pass judgment on what we observe here while he 
waits for an opportunity to come to Lourdes."—Dr: Boissarie. Les Grands Guérisens de 
Lourdes, p. 12. 
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asked for was freely and generously accorded us. I will take 
care to acknowledge publicly the hospitable welcome I re- 
ceived and the courtesy shown to me, a stranger. As regards 
the medical examination of the cures, it is a pleasure to say 
that I am perfectly satisfied with the way in which certifi. 
cates of sickness are handled. Nothing can surpass the con- 
scientious care with which the value of each certificate is 
weighed.’’ 


These cures, subjected to a careful and an impartial exam- 
ination, are followed up with scrupulous attention. If the sick 
person who has been cured remains at Lourdes for several 
days, he is examined every morning and evening by the Bu- 
reau. More than that, if the case is a grave one, the Bureau 
sets on foot a minute inquiry in the patient’s own home dis- 
trict, and has him return to Lourdes during the next few years, 
so that it can be proved that the disease has not come back. 
Our belief in Lourdes rests, then, on scientifically observed 
facts. 

The national pilgrimage alone brings a thousand sick peo- 
ple to Lourdes every year. Dr. Boissarie, president of the 
Bureau of Medical Verification; asserts that these sick persons 
furnish an average of a hundred cures. That is at the rate of 
ten per cent and in a very short time, for hardly any of the 
sick stay more than two or three days at Lourdes. There cer- 
tainly is no hospital with a like average of cures. “In a hos- 
pital filled with our patients,” adds Dr. Boissarie “a hundred 
complete cures would not be secured without treatment in three 
days, nor in a year. . . . Everything, then, is different, 
results and methods alike.” The cures reported in the Azmna/s 
of Our Lady of Lourdes and in the Records of the Bureau of 
Medical Verification, have been carefully added up. From 
1858 to 1907, inclusively, there were 3,803 cures, with a yearly 
average of 145 during the last fifteen years. There were 198 
in 1904; I41 in 1905; 115 in 1906; and Ior in 1907. 

These figures call for some important observations. First it 
must be remarked that the number of cures obtained at Lourdes 
is at least double what we have just read. Many of those who 
are cured, either for lack of time or to spare themselves the 
annoyance of a public examination, never appear at the Verifi- 
cation Office. Still those are real cures and the special ac- 
counts of pilgrimages in which they are recorded can be trusted. 
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In the second place, the reader has surely noticed that the 
number of cures the last two years is less than that of the pre- 
ceding years. That proves that the exact figures are given out 
with scrupulous conscientiousness, and that no attempt is made 
to deceive the public. But one should not conclude from this 
that the cures are surely tewer than before and that the glory 
of Lourdes is on the wane. The notable falling off in numbers 
during 1906 and 1907 is chiefly to be explained, it seems, by 
the fact that the Bureau of Verification is becoming—and very 
wisely—much more exacting. For example, it rejects more 
and more the cures of nervous ailments. On this point M. 
l’Abbé Bertrin writes as follows: 


During the past four years no more than 15 nervous cases 
have been recorded. Fifteen out of a total of 450 different 
cures! In our preceding statistical table, covering the period 
from 1858 to September 1, 1904, there were 255 out of a total 
of 3,353. In other words, up to 1904, the cures of nervous 
diseases formed a twelfth or a thirteenth of the whole; while 
in the last four years they constitute only a thirtieth. 


One out of 30. One out of 13. These figures call for 
notice. It is frequently thought that none or almost none but 
nervous ailments are cured at Lourdes. The contrary is the 
truth. Out of 3,803 sick who have been cured at Lourdes 
only 270 suffered from nervous disorders. 


Tuberculosis in its various forms furnishes a far higher 
proportion. There have been 747 cures of such diseases, in- 
cluding tuberculosis of the lungs, the bones, and intestines, 
white swellings, lupus, Pott’s disease, and hip-disease. In 
addition there have been cures—to give only a partial list—in 
583 diseases of the digestive organs andtheir appendages ; 96 
of the circulatory system, including 55 of the heart; 161 of 
the respiratory organs—bronchitis, pleurisy, etc.; 54 of the 
urinary system; 137 of the spinal cord; 500 of the brain; 129 
of the bones; 191 of the joints; 38 of the skin; 111 tumors; 
481 of a general character; and sundry others, including 148 
of rheumatism; 25 of cancer; and 45 of open sores. 

We call particular attention to 51 blind people who have 
recovered their sight ; 30 deaf who have regained their hear- 
ing ; and 17 dumb who now have the power of speech, 
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Il. 

“The facts exist; but the explanation of them is incorrect,” 
declares Bernheim, the illustrious head of the School of Nancy. 
To explain them as miraculous, Bernheim and his followers 
maintain, is not to explain at all. Cost what it may, that 
explanation must be rejected. Miracles are not possible: his- 
tory proves them simply the unexplained. History proves 
nothing of the sort. Both history and philosophy teach that 
there is a God, a personal God, Who retains a royal freedom 
to intervene in this world whenever His infinite wisdom judges 
fit. History on its side, the Gospel history especially, resists 
all the assaults of destructive rationalistic criticism and bears 
witness to the reality of the Savior’s miracles. Now, the power 
and the goodness of God have not declined since the blessed 
days in which Jesus Christ went about doing good. To-day, 
as nineteen centuries ago, God is our Father, a compassionate, 
all-powerful Father. He can hear our prayers; He can under- 
stand the cry of our misery; He can comfort and heal us. 

That one should not try to explain events as miracles un- 
less the facts require it, and every other explanation proves 
insufficient, is a perfectly legitimate demand. We do not cry 
** Miracle” lightly, nor without grave reason. We do not be- 
lieve in the miracles of Lourdes until we have weighed the 
value of purely natural explanations. 

Those who deny the miracles of Lourdes seek an explana- 
tion for these wonderful cures either in the coldness of the water, 
in auto-suggestion, or in the healing breath of the crowd. 

But none of these explanations can possibly account for the 
facts. 

The Lourdes water does not contain any peculiar elements. 
It is like the water usually found in mountains which have 
abundant calcareous deposits. Its curative power, therefore, 
must be in its temperature and in the sharp reaction produced 
by the cold. 

It may be that, if doctors dared to try the experiment, an 
ice-cold bath would save some sick people “in certain circum- 
stances.” It may be that many of the cures at Lourdes could 
be explained fairly well in this way. But it is evident that 
such cases would be comparatively few. No other proof is 
needed than the evidently decisive one that during the last 
fifteen or twenty years many of the cures wrought through the 
intercession of our Lady of Lourdes have been effected with- 
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out immersion in the bathing pools. It would surely be absurd 
to give the sovereign action of a cold bath credit for the cures 
effected in the processions, before the Grotto, in the chapels, 
or by the mere application of a compress of Lourdes water, or 
by drinking a few drops. 

‘The healing breath . . . which exhales from the crowd 
in the acute crises of faith.” Whatis it? It is well styled an 
‘‘unknown force.” Perhaps it does not even exist, save in the 
creative fancy of an imaginative Zola. But let us be generous 
and admit, for the sake of argument, that a force, comparable 
to animal magnetism, transmissible from one individual to 
another, really exists and is in play at Lourdes. Let us admit 
that this force is doubled, increased ten-fold even, when it 
emanates from a crowd, greatly over-excited by the desire for 
a miracle. But how many cures there are, related in the Annals 
or in the Official Records, or elsewhere, which cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. 

I have just read a recent work by Dr. Moutin, an ardent 
practitioner of therapeutic magnetism. The book is entitled: 
Human Magnetism, Hypnotism, and Modern Spiritualism. What 
he says, especially in Chapter VIII., about the cures effected by 
magnetism, is quite significant. It is a far cry from the few 
cures, or ameliorations of certain diseases, chiefly nervous, which 
have been obtained by these methods after a prolonged treat- 
ment, to the thousands of cures, very few of them in nervous 
cases, which have been frequently obtained at Lourdes with 
startling suddenness. 


We must say [writes Dr. Moutin] that in cases of solution 
of continuity or anchylosis magnetism is powerless to effect a 
cure. It is useless to add that certain chronic maladies are 
not amenable to magnetic treatment. 

There is no need of treating chronic cases several times a 
day. A half-hour’s treatment daily will be enough. The 
patients ought to be told that the treatment will take a long 
time, for if they are to. be cured at all it will be only atter 
months of daily attention. 


Human magnetism—the radiating and external force in 
question—will not explain the greater part of the cures at 
Lourdes. Most of those cures would be absolutely untouched 
by such an explanation, for they have been effected under 
conditions utterly at variance with those demanded by the 
most ardent partisans of magnetism. 
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With what we have thus far said most people will readily 
agree, for the cures at Lourdes are usually ascribed to another 
cause. In general the healing force is sought, not outside, but 
within the patient himself. The word “‘ suggestion” comes to 
our minds at once. 

Suggestion, auto-suggestion, the faith that saves, the faith 
that heals. These terms are forever on the lips and the pens 
of those who treat of Lourdes. 

And many superficial readers, after finishing Zola’s Lourdes 
or a newspaper article, are fully convinced that they have 
fathomed the whole matter. Nobody is cured at Lourdes, they 
tell us, in a tone that brooks no reply, except those afflicted 
with nerve troubles, and they are cured by auto-suggestion. 

Let us examine that assertion more closely. ‘‘ Nervous 
diseases!” exclaims Dr. Boissarie. ‘‘ Nowhere are they better 
known or more carefully studied than at Lourdes.” Charcot, 
in his most recent work, La Foi gui Guérit, declares: ‘The 
doctors charged with the verification of miracles—men of un- 
questioned good faith—know well that there is nothing beyond 
the reach of natural laws in the disappearance of hysterical 
paralysis. Those accidents are matters of daily observation 
with them and they are perfectly in accord as to their nature.” 
Moreover, does anybody really imagine that we have had to 
wait till the end of the nineteenth century to find out the in- 
fluence of the nerves? The Church has long known the exist- 
ence of nervous diseases and has been carefully on her guard 
against ascribing their cure to any divine or miraculous agency. 
Pope Benedict XIV. in his treatise, De Servorum Dei Beatiji- 
catione et Beatorum Canonisatione, lib. IV., art. 1., cap. xiii., n. 
14, wrote as follows more than a century ago on the cure of 
hysterical patients: ‘‘ It will be very difficult to maintain that 
these cures are miraculous. Promoters of causes of beatifica- 
tion and canonization have sometimes tried to do so, but I 
have never seen them succeed.” 

The physicians at Lourdes, as I have already remarked, 
have always been and are now more than ever inspired by 
this justly distrustful spirit of the Church. They set aside re- 
lentlessly every case in which there is any doubt or even the 
barest suspicion as to the influence of the nerves. 


* Here in America the terms mind-cure or faith-cure are generally used to express the 
ideas contained in the phrases of the text. The underlying thought of them all is that of the 
influence exerted by the mind on the body. 
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If they do record the cure of some nervous diseases it is 
only because they cannot be really explained by natural forces, 
It would be a mistake to imagine that all nervous disorders 
can be cured by suggestion, or in a hypnotic sleep—a state in 
which suggestion seems to reach its maximum of efficiency. 
Bernheim himself admits that psycho-therapy is usually ineffec- 
tive in dealing with hereditary, constitutional neurasthenia; in 
treating neurasthenia which is caused by a defective nervous 
system, and, consequently, in the treatment of innumerable re- 
sultant diseases. At most some improvement is effected in 
these cases, and, as a rule, it is not permanent. The same is 
true in regard to epilepsy and the real St. Vitus’ dance. It is 
to be noted, furthermore, that suggestion never cures suddenly. 
It is the common teaching of the masters of psycho-therapy, 
such as Bernheim, Delbceuf, and Wetterstrand, that time is an 
indispensable factor, that the hypnotic sleep should be kept up 
for weeks and months. One can understand then why the 
physicians at Lourdes, however sceptical they may be, have 
paid attention to those cures of nervous diseases which have 
been effected under conditions in which the most renowned 
specialists declared a cure impossible.* ‘‘There are forms of 
hysteria that kill,’ writes Dr. Boissarie in his strong style, 
“‘and they are never cured instantaneously except at Lourdes.” 
He is right, then, in holding that such cures are miraculous. 
He remarks further, and very rightly, that a nervous subject 
may suffer like anybody else from an organic lesion. Take 
the case of a nervous woman who breaks her leg or becomes 
a consumptive and is cured of this trouble at Lourdes. Will 
anybody dare to maintain that her cure comes from the nerves 
and from suggestion? A nervous person might even be a 
paralytic, and yet the paralysis would not necessarily have a 
nervous origin. It might be, and in some cases is, organic. 

We must call attention, finally, to the fact that a disease 
which is purely nervous at the start, ends, if prolonged, by 
leading to real organic lesions. Rheumatism is a functional 
disorder. If it disables a limb long enough, hip-disease will 
set in. A secondary organic lesion will be grafted on a func- 
tional trouble, and the disease, according to Bernheim, will be 
incurable by suggestion. 


* Here is the list of nervous diseases cured at Lourdes: neuralgia, 65; sciatica, 24; epi- 
lepsy, 16; hysteria, 53; St. Vitus’ dance, 15; neurasthenia, 82; exophthalmic goitre, 5; hallus 
cination, 2; obsession, 2; catalepsy, 6, ; 
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Now all] these maladies of whatever sort, organic as wel] as 
nervous, are cured at Lourdes, and at times they are cured 
instantaneously, 

Dr. Boissarie’s two books and that of M. l’Abbé Bertrin, 
from which I have quoted at length, are devoted in great 
measure to the narration and interpretation of the manifold 
cures of organic diseases which have been obtained through 
the intercession of the Virgin of Lourdes. Let a man of good 
faith read those works without prejudice. Unless I gieatly 
deceive myself, he will be convinced. 

There he will read these pointed declarations of Bernheim, 
Wetterstrand, and the most prominent practitioners of sugges- 
tive therapeutics. “Suggestion cannot reduce a dislocation. 
. « . It cannot reduce an inflammation; nor stop the devel. 
opment of a tumor; nor arrest a process of sclerosis. Sugges- 
tion does not destroy microbes, nor does it close up a circular 
ulcer of the stomach. . . . Suggestion cannot restore what 
has been destroyed. . . . I do not mean to say that this 
grave disease (consumption) can be cured by suggestion. . . . 
‘Hypnotism has no more effect on kidney troubles than other 
kinds of treatment.” It is just the same with epilepsy and all 
**those cases that have an organic origin.” 

It is clear, then, that the cold water and animal magnetism 
and suggestion are incapable of effecting such wonders—I was 
going to say, such resurrections. 

But it is argued that great bursts of emotion, of fear, of 
joy, of wrath, suddenly whiten the hair, cause jaundice, con- 
vey disease, and even produce death. Does faith, after all, 
even a lively faith, secure at Lourdes under another form 
any more incomprehensible or more extraordinary results? 
Bernheim and other masters agree, as we know, that a vivid 
emotion has. never effected a lasting cure of neurasthenia, epi- 
lepsy, or similar ailments except at Lourdes. Above all, that 
such agency has never effected cures suddenly. Neither has 
it cured tuberculosis, bone decay, nor any of those organic 
diseases which we have seen disappear at Lourdes under truly 
singular conditions. There is, then, an essential difference be- 
tween the effects produced by the stress of emotion. or by the 
imagination, and the marvels of Lourdes. 

But, it is said, ‘“‘ suggestion works at Lourdes under very 
superior conditions, conditions immensely more favorable to 

VOL, LXXXIX.—52 
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success than those that can be found anywhere else.” Even if 
this were true, suggestion, for the reasons already given, could 
not explain the great cures at Lourdes. Is it to be maintained 
then that there is no suggestion at Lourdes? I will not argue, 
as some of our apologists do, that there is no suggestion at 
Lourdes, or that auto-suggestion is only an exception there. 
Zola has, beyond a doubt, greatly exaggerated the environment 
by which an effort is made, so he says, to exercise suggestive 
influence on the sick. Generally there is nothing particularly 
impressive in those surroundings. That is certain. Neverthe- 
less it is true that suggestion, auto-suggestion at least, can be 
met with, and is met with, at Lourdes. But the conditions 
there are not specially favorable for its exercise. For exam- 
ple, hypnotic sleep, a peculiarly propitious condition, is not 
induced at Lourdes. 

We must remember also that many of the cures at Lourdes 
were worked when every sort of suggestion was really lacking. 
That was the case with all small children, children still at the 
breast, unable to understand and consequently incapable of 
being persuaded or of being influenced by suggestion. It was 
the case with Lucie Faure, who did not hope to be cured of 
an ulcer of many years’ growth. She went into the piscina 
simply to please her companions. To give only one more 
instance, Francois Macary, a carpenter of Lavaur, had a like 
experience. He gently bathed his varicose ulcers with Lourdes 
water, said a calm, short prayer, and was cured in his sleep. 

It is further objected that no matter what Bernheim may 
think, suggestion can cure and has cured sores, and that in a 
very short time. Young doctors “ have a suspicion that many 
of these sores are of a nervous origin. . . . That would be 
simply a case of a poorly nourished skin. These questions of 
nutrition are still little studied. . . . And it has been 
proved that faith-healing can cure sores perfectly, certain false 
forms of lupus among them.”’ Charcot found an historical ac- 
count of a sore healed by faith in 1731. More recently, in 
1895, a professor at the University of Moscow was cured of a 
scalp disease in the same way. But it must be remembered 
that even if the nervous origin of most sores was nothing more 
than a fantasy, it would not follow that suggestion could cure 
them suddenly. The processes of nutrition, of healing, of 
restoration, and the production of cells cannot be accomplished 
naturally without the help of time. The wound mentioned by 
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Charcot took eighteen days to heal, and the sick man was not 
able to go out and ride in a carriage till 48 days later. The 
Moscow professor ‘“‘had no visible sore. His ailment consisted 
in a suppuration of hair follicles, and showed itself in pustules 
which were only skin-deep.” Besides, two or three days were 
required for the cure. What a difference between these cures 
and that at Lourdes of Joachime Dehaut. To use his own 
expression, his leg was “literally rotten.” The sore on it was 
a foot long and there were complications of gangrene and 
bone decay. On September 13, 1878, the wound was com- 
pletely healed by a single bath in the piscina. Next day, 
during another bath, his deformed foot and his crooked leg 
straightened out; his knee resumed its normal shape; and the 
dislocation of his hip was reduced. 

Finally this charge is made: ‘You reason as if the natural 
explanations that we suggest are exclusive; as if each one—to 
be held good—has to account for each and every case. It is 
enough to have one explain what another does not—the cold 
bath, for instance, to explain what is not explained by sugges- 
tion or by psychical emanations and vice versa. It may also 
happen, in some instances, that these three forces act simulta- 
neously and so bring about the marvelous results that we know.” 
We answer: It is not necessary that each one of these forces 
should explain each and every case. We admit that a man 
may try to explain by one what cannot be explained by the 
other two. We admit further that one has a right to believe 
that when these three agencies co-operate they produce results 
that no one of them, taken alone, could produce. What then? 
The instantaneous renewal of tissues remains no less utterly 
inexplicable. It is one of those cures which neither cold 
water, nor suggestion, nor the vital fluid—whether working 
singly or in concert—have ever effected or ever will effect. 
It does not avail to appeal to the “unknown.” To be sure, 
we are ignorant of many things, but we know enough to as- 
sert that multitudinous generations of cells cannot be produced 
in a second, As a consequence we know that a tissue cannot 
be renewed, restored, or healed in the twinkling of an eye. 


The Church has not acted hastily in judging that the Im- 
maculate Virgin appeared to Bernadette, and that the great 
cures at Lourdes are really the work of God. 
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It may be an uncommon way of 

THE SCORE. beginning the notice of an up-to- 

By Lucas Malet. date novel, but we cannot help 
saying that in certain instances the 

ancient chorus of the Greek tragedies might still be employed 
to advantage. For such a chorus, while it did not reveal, un- 
folded in part what was to come, gave warning of the fearful 
catastrophe about to befall, and admonished the reader to steel 
himself for the shock. We repeat that, after reading Mrs. 
Harrison’s latest work,* we wish she had employed something 
or somebody that would stand forthe chorus. Anthony Ham- 
mond, with his cryptic warning to Lucius Denier, certainly does 
not; and, moreover, he is one of the principal dramatis persone, 
The novel is tremendous, all-absorbing in its theme; in- 
tensely powerful, direct, and brief in its action, as is tragedy 
itself; baldly simple in the fewness of its characters—there are 
but four—and in its great reticence; yet artistic realism hold- 
ing the reader spell-bound while sin rips the world asunder, 
while the voice of Nemesis is heard through her daughter the 
night, while vengeance comes, stern, unrelenting, terrible— 
while the holy ones of God sing in hope: ‘“‘ Because with the 
Lord is mercy and with Him is plentiful redemption.” That 
no one can, with impunity, whether he thinks he may or not, 
violate the laws of God’s universe; that such violation must 
be paid for perhaps far off, but surely somewhere and some- 
how by the offender, is the theme of Mrs. Harrison’s powerful 
work. It is not the moral of the book; it is the’ lesson of 
life, as the book portrays life. The story will seem to most 
readers exceptional in its construction, and perhaps altogether 
too cryptic in its telling. But to us it has the bigness, the 
thoughtfulness of the old Greek tragedy; and it excells in the 
very point in which the Greeks themselves excel. For impress- 
ing upon us a primary truth and arousing us to something of 
a sense of how far-reaching our actions are it is exquisitely 
and effectively done. Like Poppy St. John the book has its 
ideals and never loses sight of them, though, as in the case of 


* The Score. By Lucas Malet (Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison), New York: E, P. 
Dutton & Co, 
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Poppy St. John, they are not always realized; like Lucius 
Denier it is animal and brutal at times; like Anthony Ham- 
mond it is gay, cynical, learned; like the dying man in the 
hospital, reconciling; and through him it is saved to human 
and Christian (for are they not both the same?) optimism. 

Few of the novelists of the present day have the soul or 
the spiritual sight to handle such a theme as this book han- 
dles; few have the power, and fewer still the courage, for the 
universal doubt and the universal questioning of every positive 
law; the universal love for the puerile, the silly, and the su- 
perficial, lead the novelist to come down to the public and buy 
his daily bread. Mrs. Harrison has shown immense courage, 
and while her book deserves a wide circulation, we shall be sur- 
prised if such a blessing comes to it. What a different place 
the world would be if we really read with thoughtfulness such 
novels as this and brought home to ourselves the /ex eterna— 
the eternal law of God. A better and brighter world it would 
surely be. And we say this although Zhe Score ends with a 
tragedy—or rather with the greatest triumph that life can know 
—the triumph over self, even when self has been deceived and 
tortured and maddened with injustice. Such a triumph and 
only such a triumph routs Nemesis itself. 

Poppy St. John of the Far Horizon comes to us again with 
her free, easy ways, and yet her unalterable belief in and faith- 
fulness to the ideals that Dominic Iglesias had begotten in her 
soul, Two men seek the favor of her affections: Anthony 
Hammond and Lucius Denier. To refuse the former is no 
difficulty for Poppy St. John. But the latter is powerful, prim- 
itively masculine, knows how to love, has wealth and position, 
and marriage with him means rest, security, and freedom from 
work and anxiety for Poppy St. John. “Yet are these the 
highest things?” Poppy St. John is compelled to ask of the 
“night. The night answers that there are higher things yet, 
and the night gives spiritual light. Poppy refuses, but not 
without a great struggle, the offer of Lucius Denier. She 
leaves the country hotel where she has been stopping and goes 
back to London. So ends the first part of the volume: “‘ Out 
in the Open.” When the reader is out in the open he feels 
safe and he understands, for he sees not the hidden and the 
most important laws of life. The second part of the book is 
entitled: ‘‘ Misere Nobis,” and is occupied entirely with the 
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confession, to a priest, of a young man dying in a hospital in 
Italy. He tells the story of his life from its infancy. As he 
progresses the reader gradually begins to understand. Poppy 
St. John is dead, but this man telling his sin is her son. Lu- 
cius Denier pays for his sin. Sin brutal and unrepented comes 
as sudden death upon him. Sin lays its harsh hand on Anthony 
Hammond. Sin crushes both because they have accepted sin 
as master. But with the son of Poppy St. John it is different. 
She indeed has been a mother in the larger sense. He con- 
quers self and the passions of self. Through the sacrament of 
penance and the priest who stands between man and God he 
finds reconciliation with his own humanity and with humanity’s 
Savior; and as one of Israel he is redeemed from his iniquities. 

It is needless to say Mrs. Harrison’s book is not for chil- 
dren. 


Miss Jessica Marguerite King West, 
THE BRIDGE BUILDERS. from Lone Wolf, Arizona, may 
By Anna Chapin Ray. not be directly descended from 
“Daisy Miller,” but one doubts 
whether there are many left of the “‘ Misses Woolly-West” who 
say, when dinner is announced: “I’m so glad; I am nearly 
starved. You only need to live in a boarding house to get up 
a stunning appetite. I could eat nails by this time.”* One 
is a little sorry for her mother, shelved by this exuberant con- 
fidant of a hearty father, and regrets that it had to be a vil- 
lainous French mannikin who should take her down and clear 
away the dust of her expansive loneliness. Willis Asquith, the 
engineer, “‘ stamped with the indescribable seal of being Some- 
body in Particular,” introduces us to the Quebec bridge, after 
whose collapse he is rescued by Jessica; mistaking her friend- 
ship for love, he makes a futile proposal and retires, with his 
jife like the cantilever span of his dreams, ‘‘ magnificent but 
terribly pathetic.” Kay Dorrance, the American novelist, who 
wins her affections, seems to be a healthy, earnest fellow, with 
his literary past well hidden. They form an interesting group, 
even if a little conventional, with no great moral or religious 
struggles, but with active life lit by beams of humor. A few 
more touches of pathos to bring out some “wordless messages” 
might have deepened by contrast Miss Ray’s enjoyable por- 
traits. 


* The Bridge Builders. By Anna Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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The latest novel of Mrs. Hum- 

MARRIAGE A LA MODE. phrey Ward® will not add appre- 

By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. ciably to her literary reputation ; 

but it may be set down on the 
credit side of her moral balance-sheet as an offset to Lady 
Rose's Daughter. It is a protest against divorce. Or perhaps, 
one might say more correctly, it protests against the tendency 
of American women of wealth to have recourse to the divorce 
court when marriage becomes merely irksome or disagreeable. 
Daphne Floyd, a young American heiress, with a fad for art 
and a decidedly independent spirit, falls in love, somewhat 
hastily, with a young Englishman, Roger Barnes, whom she 
meets in Washington. The first act is filled out with Roger’s 
old uncle, whose ré/e is to bring out the contrast between 
American and English ideas of social life and character. After 
her marriage Daphne goes to reside in England. Soon after, 
notwithstanding that her husband is a very decent sort of a 
fellow, who loves her wisely if not too well, she becomes tired 
of her surroundings, and chafes under the diminished independ- 
ence which married life imposes on her. The arrival of a 
woman to whom Roger, before going to America, had pro- 
posed marriage, leads to jealousy; and Daphne, though she 
has really no grounds for serious complaint, nurses her spite, 
because she desires to be free once more. With the help of 
a confidante she manages to scrape up enough evidence to 
obtain a divorce in America. After she leaves her husband 
he—still a married man according to English law, broken- 
hearted by his wife’s defection and the loss of his beloved lit- 
tle daughter, whom the mother has carried off with her—goes 
to moral perdition. Daphne settles down in her own country 
as a philanthropist and a leader in the Feminist movement— 
a movement which, by the way, finds no favor in the eyes of 
Mrs. Ward. 

The story is crude, and shows unmistakable signs of haste. 
Roger, though his physical perfections are described twenty 
times over, is but a lay figure, unreal and wanting in individ- 
uality. Daphne, though more carefully drawn, is far below 
Mrs. Ward’s best work; and when, after the divorce, the ca- 
pricious, self-willed young lady, with an inheritance of passion 
and fire derived from her Spanish mother and Irish father, is 

* Marriage 2 la Mode. By Mrs, Humphrey Ward. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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metamorphosed into one of the strong minded, short-haired 
New England type, we feel that Mrs. Ward has been more 
intent to point the moral than to adorn the tale. 


Since the vogue of the chronicles 
THE KINGDOM OF EARTH. of Ruritania, some imaginary king- 
By Anthony Partridge. dom or princedom in South East- 
ern or Central Europe has been 
a favorite country for our melodramatic novelists. Hither Mr. 
Anthony Partridge carries us, in a story* as active as a vol- 
cano, to follow the fortunes of a Crown Prince, who, with the 
reputation of a debauché, is, nevertheless, a man of high ideals 
and a lover of the people. Eluding the vigilance of the reign- 
ing monarch and his chief of police, he is the heart and soul of 
a movement which culminates in a Rebellion and the meta- 
morphosis of the Crown Prince into Mr. John Peters, the hap- 
py husband of a young lady of American blood, who has played 
a conspicuous part throughout the drama. A book that will 
hold the attention of the class of readers who are endowed 
with a love of the spectacular, and do not bind their favorite 
author to a strict account regarding the unities or the proba- 
bilities. 
In a recently published pamphlet,t 
A PLEA FOR ANGLICANISM. for gratuitous distribution, advo- 
cating the claims of Anglicanism, 
its Right Reverend author expresses the opinion that if some 
of the views which he entertains were to become known to 
American Catholics some of these might thereby be won from 
their allegiance to Rome. If we knew of any Catholic lay- 
man who entertained any sympathy with the claims of Bishop 
Grafton on behalf of Anglicanism, we should prescribe as an 
antidote the Bishop’s own pamphlet. It is directly addressed 
to Anglicans who experience any leanings towards Rome. In 
his introductory pages the Bishop defends Anglican Orders on 
the ground that the Edwardine form retained the proper Epis- 
copal minister, with laying on of hands. “For at the laying 
on of hands the Bishop said: ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,’ and 
using our Lord’s own words, made mention of the sacerdotal 
power of absolution, which belongs exclusively to the Priest- 


* The Kingdom of Earth. By Anthony Partridge. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
t Pro-Romanism and the Tractarian Movement. By Charles Chapman Grafton, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Fond du Lac. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Company. 
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hood.” But what about the essential sacrificial power of the 
Priesthood? On this all-important point the Bishop is as silent 
as is the Edwardine ritual. He proceeds to urge, in the old 
fashion, the old objections against Catholicism—the venality of 
the Papacy, the cult paid to the Mother of God, Purgatory, 
the opposition of the Papacy to liberty; and he does not dis- 
dain to exhibit as official teaching some of the overstatements 
and rhetorical expressions found in popular books of devotion. 

Drawing, as a triumphant argument, a parallel between 
Anglican and Catholic teaching, he says that the Anglican 
clergyman stands on the immovable rock of Holy Scripture 
and speaks with heaven-sent authority. Well, on this rock 
there is scarcely standing-room at present in the home of 
Anglicanism for the clergyman who, in perfect conformity with 
the rulings of the head of the Anglican Church, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, considers it lawful to celebrate a mar- 
riage between a man and his deceased wife’s sister, and the 
other clergyman who, in harmony with the loudly and per- 
sistently expressed tradition of Anglicanism, declares such 
a marriage to be an abomination in the sight of God. He 
extols the Anglican Church for her motherly tenderness in 
following the via media—a policy which permits men who deny 
the Virgin Birth to stand on the same rock with men who 
hold this truth to be an essential of Christianity; as a speci- 
men of the fashion in which the Bishop deals with our doc- 
trines we may take the following passage on Revelation: 
the Roman theory he writes, ‘‘ holds that the Holy Spirit, 
dwelling in the Church, may utter through it new truths 
which the Fathers of the Church knew not.” We cannot be- 
lieve that the worthy man who undertakes to enlighten his 
brethren on the teachings of Catholic faith has never read for 
himself the theology in which those teachings are set forth, 
yet it seems equally impossible to believe that any person 
could have done so without learning that one of the first prin- 
ciples of dogmatic theology is that Revelation closed defini- 
tively with the Apostles, and that, consequently, the Holy 
Spirit makes no new revelations in the Church. But there are 
in Bishop Grafton’s pamphlet, small as it is, many other evi- 
dences that he does not understand our Church’s claims and 
teaching and that he has not read with dispassionate judgment 
the history of his own. 
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For the benefit of some few of 
MISERY AND ITS CAUSES. our readers it may be necessary 
By E. T. Devine. to explain certain particular quali- 
fications possessed by Professor 
Devine for the undertaking of an examination into the causes 
of misery and dependence among our poor.* Besides being 
Professor of social economy at Columbia University, General 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, Lecturer in the 
New York School of Philanthropy, and Editor of Zhe Survey, 
our author has been intimately connected with three recent 
important investigations into the conditions of living and em- 
ployment in New York and in Pittsburg; and, moveover, for a 
dozen years now he has had an active part in numerous in- 
quiries and enterprises calculated to prepare him for the pres- 
ent discussion. 

He seeks to explain not the ultimate origins of unhappi- 
ness, but the immediate causes of that obvious and more or 
less avoidable misery which thrusts itself urgently upon public 
attention in these times. With this aim he considers the im- 
portant and interesting question: 


whether the wretched poor who suffer in their poverty are 
poor because they are shiftless; because they are undisci- 
plined ; because they steal; because they have superfluous 
children; because of personal depravity, personal inclina- 
tion, and natural preference ; or whether they are shiftless 
and undisciplined and drink and steal and are unable to 
care for their too numerous children because our social in- 
stitutions and economic managements are at fault. I hold 
that personal depravity is as foreign to any sound theory of 
the hardships of our modern poor as witchcraft or demonia- 
cal possession; that these hardships are economic, social, 
transitional, measurable, manageable. Misery, as we say of 
tuberculosis, is communicable, curable, preventable. It lies 
not in the unalterable nature of things, but in our particular 
human institutions, our social arrangements, our tenements 
and streets and subways, our laws and courts and jails, our 
religion, our education, our philanthopy, our politics, our in- 
dustry, and our business. 


It may be well to say that our author does not deny that 
in certain instances misery is but the penalty of indolence and 
* Misery and Its Causes, By Edward T. Devine. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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wrongdoing; but he maintains the thesis that social maladjust- 
ment is, in the main, responsible for the misery prevalent in 
our modern commercial and industrial communities. Nor is he 
revolutionary with regard to existing institutions. He desires 
to point out things as they are and he hopes to awaken the 
social conscience of his fellows to an earnest and practical ef- 
fort to make things better. 

Clearly Professor Devine’s outlook is wide. Whatever he 
sets down in his book as the result of observation, or the 
analysis of facts, goes to show that he is clear-headed, vigor- 
ous, practical, and zealous for justice. Written with eloquent 
simplicity, his book is adapted to teach and to inspire all those 
who care for the serious things of life. It suggests a whole 
social philosophy, built upon facts, adjusted to actual conditions, 
vivified by a Christian spirit of righteousness. 


As indicated by the title,* this 
IMMANENCE. new volume of the distinguished 
“professor of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, deals with the important problem of intuition, of 
its place and ré/e in our knowledge and life. Having exposed 
the genesis of the new movement, which considers intuition as 
the fundamental means for us to come in contact with reality, 
Abbé Piat presents in three successive chapters the data of in- 
tuition in our external perception, in theodicy, and in ethics; 
and at each step he shows its insufficiency. Without inductions 
or deductions our external observation is sterile; without the 
exercise of reasoning we cannot arrive at a true idea of God, 
and what is called the intuition or the vision of God or the 
experience of the divine remain without meaning and control, 
exposing us to all the illusions of our imagination. The 
attempt to found a morality on merely intuitive data has 
led, and was bound to lead, to bankruptcy in ethics. We must 
come to a belief in the beyond through metaphysics, if we 
are to find a solid foundation for such belief. In a last chapter 
the author shows how intuition, if it is useful for everything, 
suffices however for nothing. It is necessary to have re- 
course to reasoning, to the concepts; these concepts have a 
real value in relation to reality. They present this reality in- 
* Insufisance des Philosophies de I’ Intuition, Par Clodius Piat, Docteur des Lettres, Agrégé 

e l'Université, Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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adequately indeed, because we are finite in our knowledge, as 
in our being, yet they have a truly objective value. 

This bare analysis shows the interest both of the question 
exposed and of the criticism and solution of the author. It 
is, indeed, a good defence of human reason and of the value of 
reasoning. As he well says, such theories as those exposed 
will not last, yet they are apt by their charm to sow trouble 
in the minds of some students. Those who know the former 
greater works of the author, will find in this work also origi- 
nality of thought, or at least originality of presentation of old 
thoughts, and at the same time originality and strength of 
style. An exacting critic would perhaps demand more detailed 
development in certain places, and accuracy at least in certain 
expressions—as that of symbolism. 


May a book dealing with sociology 

ETHICS. be placed under the title of ethics ? 

Probably the great majority of 

teachers and students of sociology in this country, and in most 
others, would reply: Certainly not. And, indeed, if one ex- 
amines the vast literature of that embryo science, one will 
scarcely find a single publication that would yield on analysis 
any moral residuum, out of the economic and social data and 
theory which make up its contents. Needless to say this kind of 
sociology is alien to Catholic teaching, since that teaching holds 
that the primary factors in the economic and social question, 
whether in practical life or in the realm of scientific theory, are 
the moral and religious principles which must be fixed as the 
starting-point for any safe and permanent solution.* A timely 
volume, which illustrates this truth, has just been published in 
France by an eminent Sulpician, and it might be translated 
into English with great advantage to Catholic students and 
others privately or professionally interested in the question of 
Socialism. It treats extensively the right of private ownership 
from the moral point of view. The main divisions are: legi- 
timacy of private ownership of land; legitimacy of private 
ownership of capital; origin of private ownership; manner of 
acquiring property; extent of this right; limitations to which 
it is subject, and duties attached to it. There is no lack of 


* Traité de Sociologie d’aprés les Principes dela Théologie Catholique. Régime dela Pro- 
priéé, Par L. Garriquet. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 
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books and other publications in which the principles of private 
ownership, as fixed in moral theology and brilliantly set forth 
by Leo XIII. in Rerum Novarum, is urged against Socialism. 
But some popular expositions of the doctrine have been so 
one-sided that they are more likely to strengthen leanings 
to Socialism than to make converts from its ranks. The prin- 
ciple that the right of ownership rests on the right of every 
man to a living and the fruit of his labors is insisted upon as 
if it alone settled the problem. No notice is taken of the fact 
that unlimited private ownership, as a system, may lead to 
conditions that deprive the multitude of the indefeasible prim- 
ary right to a decent living. So the principle cuts both ways; 
and, unless regulated by some other principles, finds itself com- 
mitted to the negation of itself. One of the merits of Father 
Garriquet’s treatise is that it gives due consideration to the 
limitations imposed on private ownership, and the duties not 
merely of charity, but of strict justice, which ownership entails, 
He cites not only doctrinal declarations of the highest authority 
regarding these limitations, but also some of the significant prac- 
tical steps taken by Popes to enforce justice in this respect. 
Several Popes in the Middle Ages disregarded the fundamen- 
tal idea of Roman law, that the right of ownership in land is 
absolute and uncontrolled. 

In 1241 Celestine 1V. granted to any one whosoever the 
right to enter on and cultivate the third part of any land which 
its owner left untilled. Two centuries later Sixtus IV. author- 
ized all and singular to appropriate a third part of any lands 
left uncultivated in the Patrimony of St. Peter, even though 
the proprietors were ecclesiastical corporations. Even as late 
as 1783, Pius VI. renewed and enforced these ordinances of 
his predecessors. Pius VII. at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, in the teeth of violent opposition from the wealthy 
classes, put into execution the decrees of his predecessors, and 
levied heavy fines on land owners who refused to cultivate 
their lands. The truly effective way to meet the pernicious, 
anti-religious forces of Socialism is to dissociate from them the 
economic question which gives them strength, and then to 
demonstrate that Christian principles condemn what is evil in 
present conditions as vigorously as does the Marxian propa 
ganda. This work of Father Garriquet is a step in the right 
direction. 
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The moral argument for the existence of God and the prac- 
tical implications of that truth are expounded with clearness 
and direct application to the prevalent agnostic frame of mind 
by M. Serol, whose connection with the Révue Philosophique 
has ranked him among the conspicuous defenders of Catholic 
truth in France.* He takes as his starting-point the enuncia- 
tion of St. Thomas, that there is one fundamental precept of 
the natural law known to all men, which implicitly contains 
allthe others: We must avoid evil, and do good. Then he pro- 
ceeds to a psychological analysis of tendency and desire, point- 
ing to their natural correlative good; and he shows that only 
the religious solution can provide a satisfactory theory of these 
elements of human nature, and the life that flows from them. 
Prescinding from the respective intrinsic merits of this and the 
metaphysical argument for God’s existence, this one,. when 
adequately treated, as it is in this volume, is much more like- 
ly to make an impression on the average unbeliever of to-day. 
As Cardinal Newman has observed, unless we have some com- 
mon ground to start upon with our antagonist, any attempt at 
argument is futile. Now the most inveterate sceptic will grant 
M. Serol’s first principle—we ought to do good, and shun evil— 
whereas, if you would essay any of the metaphysical argu- 
ments, you will very likely be stopped with a request to prove 
your self-evident principles. 


The Catholic Truth Society pub- 
THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. lishes in a small volume t about a 

dozen essays, formerly issued in 
separate numbers, dealing with the relations of science to re- 
ligious truth. The book deserves to be bound in cloth of gold. 
Every one of the papers that compose it discusses, with com- 
petent knowledge, some crucial point in the question of the 
compatibility or the opposition between science and faith. The 
temper in which the discussions are carried on is in contrast 
with that which, at least until recently, pervaded and nullified 
a good deal of the effort made by defenders of the faith. Fa- 
ther Gerard, S.J., the most extensive contributor to this volume, 
describes this attitude and its consequences so precisely that 
his words may be quoted as a not unnecessary warning to 


* Le Besoin et le Devoir Religieux. Par Maurice Serol. Paris: Beauchesne. 
t The Catholic Church and Science. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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some whose zeal for truth surpasses their other qualifications 
for the ré/e of its defender. 


While the apostles of unbelief are loud-mouthed and con- 
fident, laying down with assurance what they declare to be 
the law, the defenders of orthodoxy are too often either timid 
and apologetical, or strenuous in the wrong way—exhibiting 
their want of acquaintance with the true nature of the teach- 
ings they undertake to refute. In either case much harm is 
done. The impression is produced that we can meet our an- 
tagonists only by misrepresenting them, and that if we ven- 
ture to look them fairly in the face we are inevitably forced 
to make a pitiable display ot our impotence, and have to con- 
tent ourselves with a feeble attempt to show that after all the 
case against us is not absolutely proved, but that some loop- 
hole of escape may yet be found. This is not the temper 
which is likely to vindicate the ways of God to men. 


These essays do not exhibit those deplorable tactics. The 
writers know the locus of the topic they take up, and direct 
their attack not against impregnable scientific truth but against 
the misrepresentations of popularisers, or the unwarranted spec- 
ulations of scientists who, forgetting their own first principles, 
presume, if we may borrow a phrase from Sir Oliver Lodge, to 
dogmatize out of bounds. 


That a second edition of Dr. Walsh’s fine work* to the 
glory of the thirteenth century should already be called for is 
proof that the reading world is willing to reopen the case for 
the Middle Ages, and to listen.to a fair presentation of the 
evidence which hitherto Protestant and other non-Catholic in- 
fluences have persistently falsified. Dr. Walsh presents his 
readers with an immense array of facts that serve to show 
the wonderful activity that reigned in all departments of intel- 
lectual and social life during the thirteenth century. While he 
occasionally advances claims that would be reduced by a severe 
court, the great mass of his evidence is unassailable, and can- 
not fail to work a change of opinion concerning the Middle 
Ages among those who have accepted without question the tra- 
ditional libels and caricatures on that age which have passed 
for history. 


* The Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Secm 
ond Edition, With Emendations and an Appendix. New York: Catholic Summer-School 
Press. 
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A well-founded reproach to our 
THE PSALMS. devotional literature is that it sad- 
ly neglects to draw upon the in- 
exhaustible stores of the purest spirituality which, according to 
the universal acknowledgment of the Church’s Doctors, are to 
be found in the Psalms. These sublime prayers require, gener- 
ally speaking, some explanation and paraphrase in order that 
their beauty and depth may be understood by those unfamiliar 
with the works of the commentators. And the commentaries 
themselves are not written in a form to serve the needs of the 
multitude. A more suitable form of exposition has been fol- 
lowed by Father Eaton in a book * which cannot be too highly 
commended. It contains fifty short, eloquent discourses on as 
many of the Psalms. In each discourse the leading idea of the 
Psalm is set torth, explained, and applied to the religious duties 
and the moral needs of everyday life. For instance, Psalm cxxvi., 
“‘ Unless the Lord build the house they labor in vain that build 
it,” is the basis of an instruction on conformity to the will of. 
God; Psalm xxxi., ‘Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered,” without losing its charac- 
teristic thought, expands into a simple, eloquent discourse on 
the Sacrament of Penance. While the book is meant as an aid 
to private devotion, the preacher will find it a helpful friend. 


In selecting for diffusion in the 

THE PRIMACY OF ROME. form of a handy little pamphlet 
an English translation of Mgr. 

Duchesne’s synopsis of the historical evidences for the primacy 
of the Roman See in the first centuries of the Church, the editor 
of the Cathedral Library Association shows that he possesses a 
just appreciation of one kind of reading that ought to be repre- 
sented much more liberally than it is in popular Catholic 
libraries. This essay of Mgr. Duchesnef was originally pub- 
lished in a large work dealing with the separated churches. A 
translation of it, which is now reproduced, appeared in the 
Catholic University Bulletin. In a comparatively small space 
Mgr. Duchesne has arranged every piece of evidence bearing 
on the primacy of Rome up to the reign of Constantine; and 


* Sing Ye to the Lord. Exposition of Fifty Psalms. By Robert Eaton, Priest uf the 
Birmingham Oratory. London: The Catholic Truth Society. 

t The Roman Church Before Constantine. By Mgr. Duchesne. New York: The Cathe- 
dral Library Association. . 
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interpreted convincingly every fact and testimony bearing on 
the subject. The greater part of the evidence is drawn from 
Eusebius; but the witness of the professed historian is supple- 
mented and corroborated by arguments drawn from the writings 
of St. Clement, St. Irenzus, St. Cyprian, and Tertullian. Those 
who are familiar with Church history will admire the clearness 
and cogency with which the case is set forth by the master, 
and those who are not can congratulate themselves on having 
provided for them such a knowledge of the question as, with- 
out Mgr. Duchesne’s services, could be obtained only by much 
persistent reading of books which seldom lighten the labor of 
the student with any charms of literature. 


Apart from the question of the 

SOCIALISM intrinsic worth of Mr. Wayland- 

By F. Wayland-Smith. | Smith’s latest pamphlet on Social- 
ism,* it is deserving of praise be- 

cause of its character and scope. It is entirely occupied with 
economic facts and forces, to the exclusion of all philosophic the- 
ories. The divorce of purely economic from religious, or rather 
anti-religious, Socialism is a matter of paramount impcrtance for 
religion; because no greater mistake could be made than to 
identify the cause of Christian truth with the prevailing evils 
against which economic Socialism protests. This compact little 
pamphlet is useful and interesting reading. In his introduc- 
tory chapter, “Getting the Viewpoint,” Mr. Wayland-Smith 
observes that great changes are impending, that the present 
relations between capital and labor are inevitably destined to 
undergo far-reaching modifications. Hence prudence dictates 
that we should prepare for the emergency by studying what- 
ever facts exist that may provide us with some guiding light 
for the approaching crisis. Let us study the conditions in the 
countries where, more than in any others, the Socialistic princi- 
ple has been substituted for the competitive or selfish principle ; 
in other words, let us examine the results which the supremacy 
of the labor power has wrought in Australia and New Zealand. 
In the Australian Confederation the labor party is supreme; it 
has enacted, and it enforces, a code of legislation which has 
for its objects to shorten the hours of labor, to abolish compe- 
* Shall We Choose Socialism? By F. Wayland-Smith. Kenwood, N. Y.: F, Wayland- 
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tition, and to control the growth of large fortunes. While in 
sympathy with the workingman’s efforts for his betterment, 
Mr. Wayland-Smith frankly exposes the tendency of labor to 
become just as tyrannical as capital, and he describes the un- 
desirable as well as the desirable, effects following from the 
suppression of competition, the enforced introduction of what 
the opponents consider an undue proportion of leisure in the 
life of the toiler. Some of the most instructive facts gathered 
here illustrate how the severe restrictions imposed to limit the 
hours of work, cause much hardship to many of the class 
whose interests these regulations are meant to safeguard. 


The Preachers whom Doctor Mc- 
RELIGION AND POLITICS. Dermott takes to task* in three 
lectures are the Protestant clergy- 
men who made the remarkable letter of President Roosevelt to 
M. I. C. Martin, regarding the loyalty of the American Catho- 
lics, the occasion for an appeal to the declining spirit of 
bigotry in this country. The first lecture was directed against 
the manifesto issued by the Protestant synods; the other two 
are replies to a Philadelphia minister who supported the attack 
in his pulpit. Dr. McDermott expresses, more diffusely, and 
with an admixture of unimportant parenthetical exchanges, 
such as almost always creep into a controversy of this kind, 
the sentiments and principles laid down with such lucidity and 
good taste by Cardinal Gibbons in the article which he con- 
tributed on the same topic to one of our leading periodicals. 


A few months ago M. Houtin 

A CALUMNY REFUTED. published, in France, a volume 
_under the sensational title, Un 

Pritre Marié. The book professed to offer unimpeachable doc- 
umentary proof that the late Chanoine Perraud, a brother of 
Cardinal Perraud, had been for many years, during which be 
exercised the ministry, a married man; and that the Cardinal, 
while aware of the fact, had elevated him to the dignity of 
Canon in his Cathedral and permitted him to continue the 
exercise of the ministry. The Abbé Perraud had, at the time 
of the Vatican Council, been a close friend of Pére Hyacinthe, 


* The Preachers’ Protest. By the Very Reverend D. I. McDermott. Philadelphia: 
Peter Reilly. 
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better known afterwards as M. Loyson. After the latter had 
left the Church the Abbé Perraud continued to maintain 
friendly relations with him. Some letters of the Abbé to his 
friend were, in defiance of the opposition of the Abbé's liter- 
ary executor, entrusted to M. Houtin, who made them the 
basis of his calumnious charge. In the course of his book M. 
Houtin endeavors, on utterly inadequate grounds, to create the 
impression that Pére Gratray and the saintly Henri Perreyve 
were in sympathy with M. Loyson, who threw off the Domini- 
can habit in order to enter the world and take a wife. This 
refutation shows that the correspondence offered in support of 
M. Houtin’s assertions does not bear the construction placed 
upon it, and triumphantly vindicates the memory of the Car- 
dinal, his brother, and his two friends. M. Houtin’s charges 
have been accepted and widely circulated by the press not 
only in France, but also in England, and, to a less extent, in 
America, Of course, however, not a line of notice will be 
taken of the answer,* by the greater number of the organs 
which propagated the scandalous charge. 


This life of our Lord,t intended 
THE DIVINE STORY for young persons, comes as near 
By C. J. Holland, S.T.L. to the ideal as we can reasonably 
hope for. It is the Gospel itself 
presented in a current, continuous, narrative form, which ad- 
heres strictly to the data of the Evangelists, unalloyed by the 
introduction of any legendary matter, or imaginative amplifica- 
tion. The author, wisely eschewing the example of foreigners, 
has confined himself to presenting a paraphrase of the inspired 
text, and to the introduction, wherever necessary, of such ex- 
planations regarding customs, institutions, persons, and situa- 
tions as are necessary or useful for the proper understanding 
of the history. These explanations, and the mise en scéne of 
the. events, though unencumbered by the introduction of any 
learned disquisition, or professional treatment, are laid dcown 
on the lines of accurate scholarship. Though the book pro- 
fesses to be for the use of young persons, it may very well 
aspire to serve the laity at large. 


*A Calumny Refuted. Charles Perraud, Perreyve, et Pore Gratray. Par Quelques 
Témoins de leur Vie. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 

t The Divine Story. By Cornelius Joseph Holland, S.T.L. Providence: Joseph L. 
Tally. 
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As its title indicates,* Bishop Mc- 
RIGHT LIVING. Gavick’s volume is one of moral 
instruction. It consists of a num- 
ber of instructions on everyday duty; solid in thought, plain 
in language, and adapted to the conditions of the American 
life. 
Against the charge that the Cath- 
CATHOLIC CHURCHMEN IN olic Church is hostile to science, 
SCIENCE. Dr. Walsh continues, in a second 
By James J. Walsh, Ph.D. volume,t to reply by presenting 
biographies of staunch Catholic 
ecclesiastics and laymen who hold high rank in the roll-call of 
scientists. The present volume contains interesting biographies 
of Albertus Magnus, John XXI., Guy de Chauliac, Regiomon- 
tanus, and several other distinguished astronomers, as well as 
some clerical pioneers in electrical science. The Doctor is a 
veritable encyclopedia of information in this field; and the 
cogency of the facts is nowise diminished in his presentation 
of them. 
The newspaper reporter who, a 
COSTUME OF PRELATES. few months ago, when giving an 
By John A. Nainfa,S.S. account of an ecclesiastical func- 
tion, informed the public that at 
the end of the procession came the bishop himself wearing the 
thurifer on his head, was, perhaps, an extreme type of the 
innocence that prevails in secular circles concerning the nomen- 
clature of ecclesiastical vesture. Yet a great many people, 
well-informed on all that concerns the essentials of Catholic 
faith and discipline, make mistakes but little less ludicrous than 
the one just mentioned when speaking of the various pieces 
of the costumes worn by Church dignitaries of different dis- 
‘tinctive grades and by the same personages on different occa- 
sions. Few, even among the clergy here, but will be surprised 
at the complexity of the etiquette which prescribes how a 
Prelate is to dress in order that he may appear, on all occa- 
sions, in the garb suitable to his rank and the circumstances 
of the moment. A proper acquaintance with these regulatiors 
is acquiring increasing importance among ourselves. Father 


* Some Incentives to Right Living. By the Right Rev. A. I. McGavick,D.D. Milwaukee 
and New York: The Wiltzius Publishing Company. 

t Catholic Churchmen in Science. By James J. Walsh, Ph.D. Philadelphia: The Dol- 
phin Press. 
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Nainfa says: ‘‘ With the exception of Italy there is no other 
country in which the proportion of Prelates is larger than in 
the United States. Now these Prelates would naturally desire 
to have their official costume conform as far as possible to the 
rules and prescriptions of the Church with regard to its color, 
shape, trimmings, etc.”* He claims no more than his due 
when he adds that ‘“‘they will find this manual at least useful 
as a book of reference in matters of the costume which they 
are privileged to wear.” The instructions of Father Nainfa 
will enable them to acquit themselves properly through every 
ascending degree of the ecclesiastical ladder to the Roman 
purple, and even to the throne of the Fisherman himself. A 
more humble and more extensive utility of this erudite little 
book will be for the benefit of the inferior clergy, whom it 
informs regarding the proper form, color, trimming, etc., of 
birettas, “rabbis,” surplices, and other articles of ecclesiastical 
dress. 


Like countless poets, preachers, 
LITTLE ANGELS. philosophers, Father Russell has 
By Rev. M. Russell, S.J. essayed—with what success who 
shall say ?—to console the weeping 
which was heard in Rama, when Rachael wailed for her little 
ones; in this regard all the world is Rama, and Rachel’s name 
is legion. The writer has thrown together, without any effort 
at methodical arrangement, a miscellaneous collection of orig- 
inal and borrowed reflections, in prose and verse, on the death 
of little children.t A considerable portion of the contents is 
of a personal nature; for some of the letters and papers which 
make it up were first called forth by the death, at the age of five 
years, in 1864, of the first-born child of the late Lord Russell, 
the Chief. Justice of England. Forty years separate the two 
parts into which the book is divided; and in the latter part 
the writer avails himself of the privilege of age to indulge in 
retrospection and reminiscence which dwell chiefly upon family 
personages and associations. He has gathered, from widely 
different—and in some instances, little known—sources, many 
beautiful and consoling thoughts on the death of young children. 
* Costume of Prelates of the Catholic Church According to Roman Etiquette, By the Rev. 
John A. Nainfa, S.S. Baltimore: John Murphy Company. 


t Little Angels: A Book of Comfort for Mourning Mothers, By Rev. Matthew Russell, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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Four essays, which during the past 
ESSAYS. few years have appeared in some 
By Thomas 0’Hagan. of our Catholic periodicals, from 
the pen of a Canadian writer, 
whose name is otherwise not unknown here, are the principal 
content of this neat little volume.* The first paper is a pleas- 
ant and highly appreciative study of Tennyson’s “ Princess.” 
Mr. O’Hagan makes the poem a text to express his views on 
the feminist question. Higher education for women, and in- 
tellectual development on the generous liberal lines; so runs 
his thesis. But ‘‘the true mission of woman is, and will al- 
ways continue to be, within the domestic sphere, where she 
conserves the accumulated sum of the moral education of the 
race, and keeps burning through the darkest night of civiliza- 
tion upon the sacred altar of humanity the vestal fires of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness.” In “‘ Poetry and History Teach- 
ing Falsehood,” the author cites apt illustrations of the perver- 
sions which the bias against the Catholic Church propagates 
in non-Catholic literature. He has also something worth while 
to say on the mistaken method of making the study of litera- 
ture in the schoolroom a mere intellectual analysis instead of 
training the pupil to grasp and appreciate the spirit of poetry. 
In a final essay he makes a plea for the Avignon Papacy on 
the ground that it contributed brilliantly to promote the Renais- 
sance. 
The Far East in this title + must 
THE FAR EAST. be understood in a large sense; 
for Dr. Thwing’s educational sur- 
vey scans not alone far Cathay and its neighbors, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines, but also India. The writer at- 
tempts, in a book somewhat small for the subject, a survey of 
the character of popular education in these various countries ; 
and of the forces at work in them to promote or mar the in- 
tellectual and moral progress of the peoples. The Doctor’s 
analysis of the situation is not minute; his forecasts somewhat 
vague and conjectural. On the whole, he inclines to believe 
that Western influences, especially Christianity, will succeed in 
raising the East to a higher level of moral and intellectual 


* Essays, Literary, Critical, and Historical, By Thomas O'Hagan. Toronto: William 
Briggs. 

t Education in the Far East. By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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life. That this account of a vast subject leaves much to be 
desired for thoroughness may be judged from the fact that it 
scarcely makes mention of the Catholic Church, or of the 
work her missionaries have done and are now doing in these 
countries. 


The names associated on this title 
HUMBLE VICTIMS. page* are both rich with recol- 
lections. The author is the nephew 
of Louis Veuillot, and successor to his uncle in the editorial 
chair of the Univers; while the translator is the daughter of 
Charles Gavan Duffy, the Young-Irelander who, after being 
sent into penal servitude for life because of his patriotism, rose at 
length to be prime minister of an English colony in the land 
upon which he first stepped as a convict. The book is a col- 
lection of edifying stories, artistically told, for young people. 
Many of them are drawn from the time of the French Revo- 
lution. All are lively vignettes of French life among the hum- 
bler classes; and they present vividly the play of influences 
for and against religion which are at work to-day. 


The name of Labrador suggests to 
THE STORY OF LABRADOR. most people only stormy seas, an 
inhospitable coast bound in per- 
petual fog and almost perpetual ice. A perusal of Mr. 
Browne’s interesting little book + will dispel this error, and, 
not unlikely, inspire a desire to see for oneself this land of 
the near-midnight sun. The book is not remarkable for de- 
scriptive power nor, in fact, any conspicuous grace of style. 
But it is packed full of detailed information, topographical, his- 
torical, industrial, and social, concerning the people and their 
surroundings, their mode of life, the products of the soil and 
the sea. Every step that a tourist can take, and every detail 
that might contribute to secure his comfort or satisfy his curi- 
osity, is recorded with the fidelity of a Baedeker. 
“Humble Victims. By Francois Veuillot. Translated from the French by Susan Gavan 
Duffy. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


+t Where the Fishes Go. The Story of Labrador. By the Rev. P. W. Browne. New 
York: Cochrane Publishing Company. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (3 July): Consideration given the “ Sunday Closing 
Bill” in House of Commons. “The Oratory School 
—50 Years After ”’—a brief history of the famous school 
founded by Cardinal Newman. Review and criticism 
of an article in The Nineteenth Century on ‘‘ The Fallen 
Birth-Rate Among the Upper Classes.”’ “The Reality 
of Spirit Phenomena” reports a series of seances recently 
held at Naples. ‘“‘ Educational Notes ” tell of the much 
fairer treatment of Catholic schools by the London Educa- 
tion Committee as elected by the municipal reformers. 
(10 July): Synopsis of debates on various features of the 
Finance Bill in House of Commons. Account of the 
last service in the Old Lincoln’s Inn Fields Chapel. Vale- 
diction of the Archbishop. Résumé of the achievements 
of the Catholic party in Belgium, under the caption “A 
Catholic Government Jubilee.” Review of Volume V. 
of The Catholic Encyclopedia. Notes from the first 
number of the Acta Pontificit Instituti Biblict,——Recep- 
tion of the Ambassadors of Mahomet V. at the Vatican. 

Index of TZad/et articles, January-June, 1909. 

(17 July): A motion made in the House of Lords, 
“That it is expedient that jurisdiction to a limited ex- 
tent, in divorce and matrimonial cases, should be con- 

' ferred upon county courts in order that the poorer 
classes may have their cases of that nature heard and 
determined in such courts.” An appreciative article 
on the life of the late Lord Ripon. Anglican partici- 
pation in the Calvin celebration evidences, thinks a 
writer, how at the psychological moment “all the chil- 
dren born of the Reformation group themselves together 
and by all the instinct of their common birth, cry: 
‘ All one family we.’” Abbé Gasquet’s Sermon, “‘ The 
Benedictines in England,” preached on the occasion of 
the golden jubilee of Belmont Cathedral. 

The Expository Times (July): The “ Koine,” a short article on 
the question of New-Testament Greek. Consideration 
of Dr. Neville Figgis’ claim (The Gospel and Human 
Needs) that the present-day problem for Christianity is 
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“anti-Christian religiousness’’ and not materialism or 
agnosticism. “Recent Criticism of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels,” by Principal W. C. Allen.——‘ Was St. Peter 
ever in Rome?” Some reflections on Monsignor Du- 
chesne’s answer to this question, in his Early History 
of the Christian Church. Materials to help in the 
study and appreciation of I. Peter, iii., 15,.——-Under 
“Recent Biblical Archeology ”’ Stephen Langdon, Ox- 
ford, writes of the “‘ Letters to Cassite Kings” as pub- 
lished by Dr. Hugo Radaw.——‘“ The Life of Faith,” by 
Rev. W. W. Holdsworth. 

The Month (July): The initial article by Rev. J. H. Gollen gives 
us “ Some New Lights Upon St. Ignatius of Loyola.”—— 
C. C. Martindale reviews ‘“‘ Two Histories of Religions.” 
The one review is an appreciation of M. Dufancq’s work : 
Avenir du Christianisme, a comparative study of pagan re- 
ligions and the Jewish; the other is a consideration of M. 
Reinach’s Orpheus. The latter C. C. Martindale regards as 
‘unscientific in aim and method.”———B, W. Devas writes 
on “ Lay Work at. Boys’ Clubs."——-Dom Bede Camm, 
O.S.B., concludes his paper, ‘‘ The Founders of Beuron.” 
—Rev. Joseph Keating writes an article entitled ‘“‘ Im- 
pressions of Father Gerard Hopkins, S.J.” 

The Church Quarterly Review (July): ‘‘ The Union of South 
Africa and the Native Question.” A study of the prob- 
lems suggested by the movement for a United South Af- 
rica. “John Calvin: An Historical Estimate,” by the 
Rev. A. T. S. Goodrick. In his introduction Mr, Good- 
rick deplores the want of candor on the part of many 
of Calvin’s biographers. ——“‘ The Royal Commission and 
Poor-Law Reform: The Majority Report,” by the Rev. 
W. A. Spooner, D.D. Causes of failure, conditions dur- 
ing its working, consideration of the chief recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners for the reform of the existing 
law are discussed.———“ Westminster in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury: Osbert of Clare,” by the Very Rev. J. Armitage 
Robinson, D.D.——‘“‘ The Reunion Problem: A ‘Scottish 
Episcopal’ View,” by the Very Rev. T. I. Ball, LL.D., 
makes the third of aseries of articles on the question of 
union of the Established Church of Scotland with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. “The Greek Contribution 
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to Spiritual Progress,” by Miss H. D. Oakeley. “ Dar- 
win and Modern Thought.” 

The International (July): Dr. Rodolphe Broda in an article en- 

titled ‘‘ The Female Suffrage Movement” points out that 
the adoption of this policy has proven satisfactory in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Finland. “Turkey after 
the Crisis,” by Charles Roden Buxton, describes the dif- 
ficulties of Turkey in her endeavor to maintain a consti- 
tutional form of government. Laurence P. Byrnes, 
writing on “‘ Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland,” traces 
the slow but steady growth of the system of co-opera- 
tion for the distribution of dairy products. “The Ger- 
man Poor-Law System,” by Dr. Heinrich Reicher, dis- 
cusses the manner in which the different German institu- 
tions care for needy persons and infants.———Ferdinand 
Buisson has an article on the ‘‘New Education” in 
France, in which he criticizes the present system inau- 
gurated by Jules Ferri. “‘Higher Grade Schools in 
Denmark,” by Holger Begtrup, describes Christian Flor’s 
novel scheme for educating the adult peasants in Den- 
mark. Abbé Paul Naudet presents “ A Liberal Catho- 
lic View of Lourdes,” in which he considers the various 
hypothetical explanations advanced for the cures; shows 
wherein they err; and draws the logical conclusion. 
Cimon T.:Z. Tyan has an article entitled ‘‘ Newspapers 
in China.” 

Dublin Review (July): The value, in the conversion of England 
to the Faith, of a Catholic assimilation of the King 
James’ Version of the Bible; the necessity of the study 
of Hebrew modes of thought and expyession; the right- 
ness of literary criticism of the sacred narrative; its 
popular diffusion are discussed under “ The Literary As- 
pects of the Old Testament,” by Canon William Barry. 

“Politics and Party,” by Lord Hugh Cecil. The 

evils in the House of Commons, namely: obstruction 

and arbitrary closure of debates. The decay of interest 
can be remedied by the creation of a “ persuadable”’ 
element and by renewed free debate.——In a similar 
strain the Editor applies the principles of Edmund Burke 
on party action to the general question of the value of 
party allegiance and its apparent opposition to individual 
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thought and sincere deliberation. ‘The Failure of the 
Workhouse” is acknowledged. Its promiscuity breeds 
immorality; its slackness, pauperism; its confused ad- 
ministration, now waste, now want. Mrs. Crawford feels 
that the present system should be ended, but that pro- 
posed substitutes hide grave dangers, especially to poor 
Catholics, ‘W. H. Mallock, in ‘‘ A Century of Social- 
istic Experiments’? in America, shows that these com- 
munities can continue only through the suppression of 
the private family and the family affections, whether by 
enforced celibacy or by the abolition of marriage and 
the substitution of temporary unions——Mgr. Moyes 
begins a study of ‘“‘St. Anselm of Canterbury ” and his 
struggle for the freedom of the Church.———The _impor- 
tance of woman has been “‘in balancing, criticizing, and 
opposing the coercive or legal and the collective or 
democratic conceptions of government.” By demanding 
the ballot she has surrendered her power. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton ‘‘weeps” for this modern surrender. 
‘‘Lord Curzon and Oxford Reform,” by F. F. Urquhart. 
“English Catholics in the Eighteenth Century” is 
a eulogy and résumé of Mgr. Ward’s Dawn of the Catho- 
lic Revival Alice Meynell says that ‘‘ Swinburne’s 
lyrical poetry” exhibits “‘a poet with a perfervid fancy 
rather than an imagination, a poet with puny passions 
(but quick to voice those of others), a poet with no 
more than the momentary and impulsive sincerity of an 
infirm soul, a poet with small intellect—and thrice a 
poet.” His power lies in the affluence of his vocabulary 
and in his enthusiasm for the landscape and the skies. 

















Le Correspondant (10 July): Mgr. Baudrillart continues his studies 


of Catholic Universities with those at Dublin, Quebec, 
Washington, Beirut in Syria, Fribourg in Switzerland, 
and the recent establishment at Madrid.———“‘ The Three 
Polands,” submitted to Austria, Russia, and Germany; 
the police terror, the massacres, the prisons, the espion- 
age; the organized calumnies added by Germany: to 
fiendish persecution; the social and political rdé/e of 
Catholicism—these form the theme of Marius Ary- 
Leblond.——Political and economic crises in modern 
Chile; picturesque Santiago; a war-like history and 
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a splendid army are described by Prince Louis d’Orléans 
et Bragance.———Paul Delay exposes the uselessness o 
the fortifications around Paris. The story of “ Watch- 
making” from Peter Heinlein to Louis Leroy, by Leo- 
pold Reverchon. “Aunt Aymée,” a novel by Noél 
Francés, is concluded. 

(25 July): René Vallery-Radot describes the identifica- 
tion by the Duc d’Aumale of the town of Alesia with 
the site of Czsar’s victory over Vercingetorix. 
‘Public Spirit in Germany,” by H. Moysset. Catholics, 
Democrats, and Socialists unite in demanding suffrage, 
universa], direct, secret, and equal for all. H. Bre- 
mond contributes “‘ The Tennyson Centenary,” a literary 
meditation rather than a didactic study.——Prince Louis 
d’Orléans et Bragance continues his articles on Chile, 
treating its politics, finances, industries, religion, and the 
position of its women. Marius Ary- Leblond concludes 
“‘The Three Polands,” discussing the religious persecu- 
tion. Letters of Henri de Latouche, a journalist under 
Louis Philippe, edited by Joseph Ageorges. ** Son- 
nets” upon four Roman statues, by Charles de Rouvre. 























Etudes (5 July): The authenticity of the Zu es Petrus text is 


Revue 





insisted upon by Yves de la Briére. De Frequenti usu 
Sanctissimi Eucharistie Sacramenti Libellus, a little book 
published in 1555, and again in 1909, is reviewed by 
Paul Dudon.——Descriptions of the ‘‘Massacres at Ada- 
na” are contributed by several missionaries, That 
the Canticle of Canticles was written before the Exile, 
and that it is an historical poem in allegory, are some 
of the conclusions noted by Gabriel Havelin, in review- 
ing a recent work by P. Joiion. Albert Condamin 
urges upon his readers the nebulous state of our knowl- 
edge of the early religion of the Chaldeans and Assyrians. 
Paul Geny notes the recent works dealing with Pla- 
tonism—Aristotle, the Stoics, and Plotinus. 4, Mt. 

















Dario reviews the recent thought and research on St. 
Thomas and Thomism; Roscelin and Anselm; Bona- 
venture, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus. 

du Clérgé Frangais (1 July): Inits bearing upon liberal 
Protestants as well as upon Modernists separated from 
the Church, J. Bricout considers the question: “Are 
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They Still Christians ?” Father Godet contributes a 

biography of J. A. Moehler, the great German eccle- 

siastical historian of the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.——-J. M. Vidal writes of “The Religious Move- 

ment in Italy,” a movement inaugurated by Pope Pius X. 

for the improvement of the seminaries.———L. Wintrebert 

treats briefly the relation of the Church’s teaching to 
the doctrine of evolution. An article entitled ‘ Social 

Movements,” by Ch. Calippe, discusses the mental attitude 

of the rich to the poor, the depopulation of France, and 

similar questions. 

(15 July): “The Personality of St. Thomas Aquinas” is 

the reprint of a discourse delivered by E. Bernard Allo, 

O.P., at the University religious ceremony at Fribourg. 

In “The Stages of Rationalism in its Attacks upon 
the Gospels and the Life of Jesus Christ,” P. Fillion 
considers Baur and the Tiibingen School.———Abbé Paul 
Thone analyzes ‘‘ The Principle of Autonomy ” defined 
by A. Sabatier——A pastoral letter of his Eminence 
Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, treats of the 
“Duties of Conjugal Life.” 

Revue du Monde Catholique (15 July): In this issue appear the 
continued articles of M. Sicard, treating of the ‘‘French 
Clergy Since the Concordat of 1801.” “La Fontaine’s 
Pictures of Animals,” by Alexander Harmel.——‘“ The 
History of Marmoutier,” by Dom Rabory.——‘“ Towards 
the Abyss,” by Arthur Savaéte, dealing with the Bull 
of the Sacred College of the Propaganda relative to the 
University of Laval. “The Mysteries of the Inheri- 
tance of A. T. Stewart of New York,” by Denans d’Ar- 
tiques, relating details of the great merchant’s last testa- 
ment disposing of his vast possessions.——Theodore 
Joran’s views, as continued in the ‘‘ Feminist Movement,” 
might well have been summarized in the saying of the 
Princess of Ligne: “‘ Let men make the laws and we 
women the morals.”——In his article on the “ Spanish 
Apologists of the Nineteenth Century,” Father At shows 
how the conflicting testimonies of the Socialists, on the 
great problem of evil, serve as effective weapons for their 
own destruction in the hands of their Catholic opponents. 

Revue Bénédictine (July): D. G. Morin comments on a “ Pris- 
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cillianist Treatise on the Trinity,” recently discovered 
in an unpublished document, manuscript 113 of the Laon 
catalogue. ** An Old Gregorian Missal” is the title of 
a liturgical study by D. A. Wilmart. Fragments of Codex 
Casinensis 271 are shown to be from the authentic Roman 
Missal of the seventh and eighth centuries which was of 
Gregorian origin and the predecessor of the Sacramentary 
of Pope Hadrian. “The Trial and Disgrace of the 
Carafa” is concluded.———The ravages wrought by Jan- 
senism in the Benedictine Congregation of St. Maur 
are suggested by a series of letters. D. P. de Meester 
continues his papers on “Orthodox Theology.” The 
present one deals with the Providence of God; its Rela- 
tion to the Problem of Evil; The Foreknowledge of 
God; Predestination. 

Pratique d Apologétique (1 July): ‘‘ The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ,” says E. Mangenot, was attested in St. 
Paul’s view by six apparitions (I. Cor. xv.); however 
hard these may be to localize in time or place, they are 
historical facts. Their nature was corporeal, not purely 
psychical; the efforts to prove St. Paul an epileptic, who 
mistook an hallucination for a reality, are futile. 
Mgr. Douais, in his letter on ‘‘ Apologetics,” calls this 
science the “introduction to faith.’ “Recent Con- 
verts,” continued by Fr. Alexis Crosnier. This article 
deals with Oliver George Destrée, a fervent admirer of 
pre-Raphaelite art, a critic and writer of poems. His 
attention was turned to the Gospels by St. Francis and 
Tolstoy; he entered the Benedictine monastery at Mared. 
sous, to the great astonishment of Young Belgium. He 
has published in allegorical verse the story of his con- 
version. J. Bousquet describes ‘‘ An Association of 
Priests” founded in 1876 by Abbé Chaumont under the 
patronage of St. Francis de Sales. 

des Questions Scientifiques (July): Editorial congratula- 
tions to the University of Louvain.——“ Albert de Lap- 
parent and His Scientific Work,” by Charles Barrois. This 
scientist, editor of the Revue de Géologie, has recently 
died, crowned with honors, Dr. L. Vervaeck treats 























of ‘‘ Finger prints. The scientific bases of the dactylo- 
scope and its use in criminal cases.’ 
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S.J., shows that a lowered birth-rate is fatal to social 
progress,——" Ports and their Economic Function.” 


Four writers treat at length the histories of New 
York, Puteoli (which yielded to Naples after the reign 
of Emperor Theodosius), Shanghai, and Zeebrugge (in 
Belgium). Articles on ‘“‘The Correspondence of the 
Retinal Impressions Received in the Act of Sight.”—— 
‘Problems in Aviation.”——‘“ Canadian Dairies.” 
Chronique Sociale de France (July): M. Charles Calippe reviews 
An Effort at Synthesis of the Cathelic Social Doctrines, 
by M. Lorin. Quoting M. Lorin: “Everything in Catho- 
licity speaks of the idea of fraternity. . . . All de- 
votions of the Church indicate that its members are of 
one great family. The Pater Noster; the application of 
the name Mother to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Even 
the Papacy, the living expression of the Divine Pater- 
nity, is the concrete affirmation of the human fraternity.” 
‘*A New Social Law in Holland,” by M. A. Van 
Den Hout. A bill proposing to eliminate night work 
and Sunday work in bakeries was introduced by the 
Minister of Industries. Many arguments are put forth 
in defense of the bill.——“‘In the Country of Billions, 
by H. Cetty, speaks of the debts of German cities. 
“Gardens for Workers in the Country,” by Abbé H. 
Bourgeois, tells of the giving of land to those in need. 
‘‘A Proposal to Revise Custom Houses,” by Max 
Turmann. “Light on the Mountain Tops,” by Rémy, 
a retreat at the old Chartreuse du Haut- Don. 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (July): ‘Strikes and Lockouts,” by 
Heinrich Pesch, SJ. The author points out the eco- 
nomic and social dangers of these forms of social con- 
trol, ‘which breed class-hatred; but he admits their legit- 
imacy for just and weighty reasons, when peaceful means 
have failed, when the result is practical of attainment, 
and when violence is not employed.——Julius Bessmer, 
S.J., begins a discussion of ‘‘Telepathy.”’ “The His- 
tory of Prayer-Books,” by Stephen Beissel, S.J., from 
the psalters used by Charlemagne to those of the thir- 
teenth century.——Victor Cathrein, S.J., discusses “‘Eth- 
ics and Monistic Evolutionism.”’ The logical results of 
this doctrine are the destruction of the moral order, the 
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denial of purpose in life, and the placing of murder on 
the same level as the killing of animals.———‘“‘ Giacomo 
Leopardi, the Poet of Pessimism,” by A. Baumgartner, 
S.J. 


La Civilta Cattolica (3 July): “‘The Masonic Religion.” Fifty 


years ago Freemasonry in France claimed to be toler- 
ant, reverential, teaching faith in God and in the im- 
mortality of the soul; to-day, as openly stated by Mr. 
J. D. Buck in his ‘‘ Genius of Freemasonry and the 
Thirteenth Century Crusade,” the Mason everywhere 
“is, or ought to be, an enemy of Popery; the indiffer- 
ence and supineness of many Masons on this point must 
mean either ignorance, folly, or cowardice.’”——“ St. 
Clement and the Miracles of the Old Testament.” A. 
Harnack, in a recent paper, endeavors to depict the 
mind of the Holy Pontiff as regards these miracles. He 
claims that St. Clement never attributed any religious 
value to them, since he was silent as to their import. 
ance. Fr. Hermann Van Laak, S.J., refutes this argu- 
mentation and reveals the great esteem of the Pope for 
these miracles.——‘‘ The Palazzo di Venezia in Rome,’’ 
continued. 

(17 July): ‘‘ Adversaries of Capital Punishment.” Father 
A. Ferretti defends the death penalty against Rabaud 
and Beccariaa——‘‘St. Anselm of Aosta and His Work 
in England.” A short sketch of the man, the religious, 
and the master of the spiritual life——Fr. Savio, S.J., 
treats of Pope Pius X.’s ‘‘New Condemnation of Mod- 
ernism.” In the second part of the Encyclical Com- 
munium Rerum the Holy Father calls Modernism “the 
synthesis of all heresies,” shows its danger to the 
Church, and completely confutes its sophisms. “The 
Second Century of Mabillon. A Retrospect,” continued. 





Razén y Fe (July): Juan Antonio Martinez says that there 


has been formed by Father Henry Watrigant, S.J., a 
“‘ Library of the Exercises of St. Ignatius.” It is located 
at Enghien, Belgium. ‘‘The Moral Influence of Raif- 
feisen’s System”’ of rural banks has been great and good. 
Vice has decreased, mutual interest has awakened. 








Continuing his discussion of ‘‘The Holy See and the 
Book of Isaias,” L. Murillo disposes of the arguments 
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against the possibility of prophecy.———“‘ The Psychology 
of Patriotism ” shows it to be a rational form of love, 
mingled with passion. E. Portillo continues ‘‘ Dif- 
ferences Between Church and State Regarding Royal 
Patronage in the Eighteenth Century.” “The Im- 
morality of the Theater” is assisted, says V. Minte- 
guiaga, by inefficient legislation ———P. Villada, in answer 
to “An Objection Against the Censorship of Newspa- 
pers,” shows that articles, even on religion, there printed 
among those on other topics, do not fall under the Con- 
stitution ‘* Officiorum.” ““Twelve Years of Radio- 
Activity,” by J. M. del Barrio, is concluded. 

Espana y America (1 July): The first of a series of articles on 

“Mendel and His Scientific Work,” by P. Antonio 
Blanco, deals with the life and personality of the illus- 
trious Augustinian. The decay in agricultural re- 
sources and results has led to the organization of a 
“ Universal Co-operatives” bank. The causes of the 
decay and the statutes of the bank are described by 
P. Bruno Ibeas. “The Exegetical System of St. 
Thomas.”——P. Velilla de Tarilonte writes on the 
‘*Commercial Importance of China.” 
(15 July): P. Bruno Ibeas concludes his articles on 
‘“‘ Co-operatives,” approving the efforts of Sr. Espiel to 
introduce new agricultural methods, to furnish safe and 
reasonable loan establishments, and to promote federa- 
tion and morality.——“ Christian Humility,” as P. M. 
Velez shows in his closing article, does not lead to the 
fanaticism of inertia, loss of interest in life and in the 
welfare of one’s country and one’s friends.——Felipe 
Robles continues ‘‘The Philosophy of the Verb.”—— 
“The Apostle St. James and the Basilica of Compostela,” 
by P. Juan M. Lopez. P. Juvencio Hospital sends ‘‘A 
Traveler’s Notes from China.”——Encyclical on the 
Centenary of St. Anselm continued. 
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Current Events. 


Holders of high office in the State 

France. ought to be as detached as reli- 

gious. M. Clemenceau, after hav- 

ing been in power for a longer time than any former premier, 
had every prospect of retaining office for an indefinite period. 
Only the week before he fell he had received from the Cham- 
ber of Deputies an endorsement of his policy by a vote of 
confidence of 345 to 90. Even on the very night on which 
the adverse vote was given there was not until within some 
twenty minutes any expectation of what was to follow. The 
mishap was due to his own bad temper and want of self-con- 
trol. M. Delcassé, it seems, has been a long-standing critic and 
opponent of M. Clemenceau, and he found in the state of the 
navy, which has just been revealed, an opportunity of making 
an attack in no measured terms upon the head of the govern- 
ment, and of laying upon him the whole responsibility. He 
made a speech in which he accused the Premier of criminal 
neglect of duty, a neglect which had led to a state of anarchy 
in the naval department; of levity also and of weakness of 
will. M. Clemenceau was so stung by these taunts, that he lost 
self-control and entered upon a series of accusations, declaring 
that M. Delcassé was responsible for having led France, by his 
over-ambitious schemes, to the semi-capitulation involved in the 
act of Algeciras. This made M. Delcassé still more angry and 
he proceeded to call to the Prime Minister’s remembrance, and 
to that of the Chamber, a long list of M. Clemenceau’s previous 
misdeeds and to enumerate his own services to the country. 
The latter certainly were not inconsidereble, for the high position 
which France now holds in Europe is largely due to the diplo- 
macy of M. Delcassé. The agreement with Spain, the agreement 
with Italy, and the agreement with England were made by 
him. The mediation which put an end to the war between 
Spain and this country, the intervention which prevented on 
the occasion of the Dogger Bank outrage, a war between Rus- 
sia and Great Britain, and the preparation of the entente between 
France and England were his work. The speech of M. Del- 
cassé, in which he recounted all these achievements, won for 
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him the sympathy of the Chamber, a sympathy to which effect 
was given by a vote after M. Clemenceau’s reply, and in con- 
sequence of that reply. For he accused M. Delcassé of having 
brought the country within a hair’s breadth of war without 
having done anything to prepare for any such eventuality by 
taking military precautions, although he had been informed 
by the Ministers of War and of Marine that they were not 
ready for war. 

By 212 votes to 176 the order of the day accepted by the 
government was rejected, and the end came of M. Clemenceau’s 
tenure of power. His resignation, however, involved rather a 
reconstruction of the ministry than an entire change of govern- 
ment or of its policy. Within a few days M. Briand was able 
to form a new ministry, which contains within its ranks an 
equal number of old and new members, half a dozen of each. 
The recently appointed civilian head of the Naval Department 
has been replaced by an Admiral, and one General has followed 
another in the War Department. M. Briand himself is a revo- 
lutionary Socialist, and is the first Socialist of that type that 
has ever been the head of a government; two of his colleagues 
also are Socialists. Revolutionary Socialists though they all 
are, they are not of the extremist type, for if they were they 
would not be willing to accept office. 

In addition to his office of Prime Minister, M. Briand is at 
the head of the Departments of the Interior and of Public Wor- 
ship; as Minister of the Interior he will have contro! of the 
preparations for the General Election which is to take place 
next spring. One of the most significant results of the change 
of ministry is the elimination of M. Simyan, to the dislike of 
whom the recent strikes of Post-Office officials was due. His 
office has been abolished, and at the head of the Department 
a Socialist, M. Millerand, has been appointed. Whether this 
is an indication of a change of policy towards these officials 
remains to be seen. That no change in external policy is like- 
ly to be made is shown by the fact that M. Pichon remains at 
the head of the Foreign Office. The Church in France being 
now placed on a voluntary basis, it is not easy to see what 
work M. Briand has to do as Minister of Worship. 

Capitalists do not grieve at the departure of M. Caillaux, 
the Minister of Finance, the author of the Income Tax which 
has so long been threatened, to which the wealthy are so 
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bitterly opposed; but they do not yet know how M. Cochery, 
the new Minister, will act in this matter. The appointment of 
Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, as Minister of Marine, puts an 
end to a ten years’ term of Civil Heads of the Naval Depart- 
ment, a period during which the navy has been declining in 
efficiency. He is said to be a keen disciplinarian and has in- 
augurated his régime by a wholesale removal of the chiefs of 
the Naval Departments. The Chief of the General Staff, the 
Director of Naval Ordinance, the Director of the Fleet in 
Commission, the Director of Naval Construction, the Controller- 
General, have all been superseded. A reorganization has been 
effected in the highest department of all by the appointment of 
a permanent Under-Secretary of the Navy. So many changes 
have never taken place before in modern French history. 
They show that a new era is to be entered upon, and that 
the government intends to fulfill the promises which M. Briand 
made in his first ministerial declaration, that there should be a 
complete reorganization of naval administration. 

In all other respects it is continuity that has been promised. 
The Old Age Pensions Bill, which has been for so long a time 
before Parliament, is to be earnestly pushed forward. The In- 
come Tax Bill also is to be carried through the Senate. The 
way for a Reform Bill is to be prepared by trying at the ap- 
proaching municipal election the system of proportional repre- 
sentation in order to give to minorities at least some voice in 
legislation. The Bill regulating the status of civil servants is 
also to be proceeded with. Various other measures were an- 
nounced indicating the adhesion of the New Cabinet to the 
line marked out by M. Clemenceau. 

After M. Briand’s speech the Chamber declared itself sat- 
isfied by a vote of 306 to 46. It then adjourned until October, 
and left the new government in peaceful possession of power, 

One of the most remarkable of M. Briand’s declarations 
was that he was an enemy of persecutions, a believer in liberty, 
and a disbeliever in the repression of religious ideas or forms of 
worship. And yet, as it will be remembered, it was he who car- 
ried through the Chamber of Deputies the Separation Bill. He 
went on immediately to affirm that he would not permit any 
encroachment upon the work of laicization which was being 
accomplished by the Third Republic; that, on the contrary, 
it would be unswervingly defended. It was his intention, too, 
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to govern: the Chamber must be content with the right of 
control and of legislation. It seems somewhat difficult to har- 
monize into one consistent whole these various declarations. 

The visit of the Tsar to Cherbourg, where he was met by 
President Falli¢res and M. Pichon, the Foreign Minister, has, 
it is said, strengthened the alliance with Russia, if it stood in 
need of strengthening—a thing which is denied. All agree in 
affirming that it has removed every obstacle to the preserva- 
tion of peace by making it clear to any one who might be will- 
ing to make war how closely united are the enemies with whom 
he would have to cope. The balance of power is now so well 
established by the union of Russia, France, and Great Britain, 
that no room is left for the domination of any one Power, 
The attempt to attain or to retain such domination is the only 
thing that would disturb Europe at the present time, and 
when it is seen how difficult the accomplishment of such a 
task would be it is less likely that the effort will be made. 
The visits made by the Tsar to M. Falliéres and to King Ed- 
ward are looked upon as having had this result. 

The Courts of Law have decided that the government was 
right in refusing to allow the Post-Office officials to form a 
trade union and that it was illegal for them to make such an 
attempt. This right is declared to belong only to private in- 
dividuals, and not to civil servants. As to the right to strike, 
the Court holds that it is preposterous for State employees to 
arrogate this to themselves, as they are the employees of the 
nation and have special privileges which are not possessed by 
the working classes. This judgment shows that the course 
adopted by the government of M. Clemenceau in its treatment 
of the strikers was, to say the least, legal. 


About a week before M. Clemen- 

Germany. ceau relinguished the French 
_Premiership, Prince Bilow retired 

from the German Chancellorship. With many differences, there 
was substantially the same reason for the departure of both— 
neither had succeeded in satisfying the representatives of the 
people. The Bill for the reform of the Finances of the Em- 
pire, and the plan adopted by the Prince for raising additional 
taxation, did not meet with the approval of the Reichstag. It 
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was so fundamentally altered, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the Prince, and altered too by the parties in the Reichstag 
that are supposed to be especially deferential to the wishes of 
those in authority—the Conservatives and the Centre—that the 
Prince could no longer, with the self-respect which he felt was 
due to himself, remain at the head of affairs. While, there- 
fore, as a matter of form, a German Minister of State is ac- 
countable only to the Emperor, yet as a matter of fact he 
must be able to secure the confidence of the people and their 
representatives in order to continue in office. At least in this 
instance this is shown to be the real situation. Whether, 
therefore, the Committee which is now sitting to discuss the 
question of ministerial responsibility ever reports or not, or 
whether a formal change is ever made or not, is not a matter 
of great importance. For it will in great probability be 
brought to pass, in Germany as in England, that all real 
power will fall into the hands of the holders of the purse. 

The Chancellor was not the only one to resign, the Minis- 
ter for Finance took the same step. The plan for the perma- 
nent reform of the German finances had to be abandoned; a 
more or less makeshift scheme of taxation was passed. These 
new taxes have gone into effect, and have resulted, so there is 
good reason to think, in a further spread of dissatisfaction. 
A by-election has taken place for the Neustadt division of the 
Palatinate, which has been held for forty years by the National 
Liberals and has resulted in the return of a Social Democrat, 
a member of the party which is almost in revolt against the 
existing order. It is universally recognized that the result 
reflects the hostility of increasing numbers of the people to 
the new taxes, and that this hostility may lead to the increase 
of the. power of the party to which the government is most 
opposed. 

The new Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- Hollweg, belongs 
to a different class from that which has supplied former 
Chancellors. He is not exactly a plebeian, but he is not a 
member of the aristocracy or of any of the more or less 
privileged classes to which Prince Bismarck, Count von Caprivi, 
Prince Hohenlohe, or Prince Biilow, his predecessors, owed 
their origin. His grandfather was a professor, his father a 
landed proprietor. If he is a Jew, as has been said, a still 
farther departure from tradition has been made. The services 
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which he has hitherto rendered to the State were, until he 
became in 1905 the Prussian Minister of the Interior, in the 
ranks of the administration. He is not supposed to have any 
intimate knowledge of Foreign Affairs, and there are those 
who say that this was one reason for his appointment, as the 
Emperor will be almost forced to act in the capacity of 
Foreign Minister. The new Chancellor has the reputation of 
being patient and diligent, able to make correct speeches in 
defence of any government measure, to have a keen eye as to 
the trend of public opinion. Prince Biilow’s d/oc has been de- 
stroyed, it having been dissolved into its elements. The coali- 
tion of the Conservatives with the Centre is declared by the 


former to have been merely temporary. The Liberals and 


Radicals are in hopeless confusion. As the Reichstag is not 
sitting, no one can tell upon which of its many parties the 
Chancellor will rely; but every one can see that he will have 
no light task in finding parliamentary support. 


No progress has been made towards 

Austria-Hungary. the formation of a new government 

to take the place of Dr. Wekerle’s ; 

nor has anything been done to give to Bosnia and Herze- 


govina the measure of autonomy which was promised when | 


they were annexed. The heir apparent, the Grand Duke Franz 
Ferdinand, is said to look forward to the confederation of the 
various races of which the Empire is made up, and hopes to 
find in it a remedy for the many evils from which the coun- 
try suffers. There are others who, seeing the success which 
has attended that method in this country, hope to apply it. to 
the whole of Europe. <A gentleman, it is said, has been 
traveling through the capital cities of Europe trying to con- 
vince the present holders of power to subordinate themselves 
to one supreme ruler with limited powers, and to bring all the 
nations into one confederation to form the United States of 
Europe. This seems almost ridiculous; but if a few years ago 
the prediction had been made that Russia and Turkey would 
have parliaments in any shape or form, and that members of 
these parliaments would be received abroad with greater honor 
than either Tsar or Sultan, such a prophet would not have 
been widely believed. 
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But this is what has taken place. 
Russia. The Tsar has been paying a visit 
to the King of England and was 
received with all due honor by him and by the goverment. 
But it is very doubtful whether he would not have been in- 
sulted if he had set foot in any town of Great Britain. Many 
protésts were made against his being received at all. In Parlia- 
ment and out of Parliament, in the public press, and at public 
meetings called for the purpose, these protests were made. It 
was the Labor Party, the representatives of the working people, 
that was most energetic and outspoken. But remonstrance 
was not confined to it. Bishops like Bishop Gore, scientific 
men like Sir Oliver Lodge, members of Parliament not belong- 
ing to the Labor Party, authors, editors, and a few Peers 
joined in an effort to dissociate the government from ex- 
tending to the Tsar any welcome. On the other hand, the 
deputies from the Duma, who had come a short time be- 
fore on a visit to England, were received with open arms; 
the government, the universities, and the masses of the people 
everywhere, vied with one another in showing them honor. 
The reason for the difference was that the Tsar was looked 
upon as responsible for the numerous executions which have 
been taking place in Russia during the past two or three 
years, for the incarceration without trial of tens of thousands 
of innocent men and women, and for the horrible administra- 
tion methods which are still maintained in Russia. How far the 
Tsar is responsible for this cannot be decided; persons in his 
position are, unless they are men of wonderful force of char- 
acter, more often rather the victims than the controllers of the 
systems of which they form a part. Nor can it be denied that 
the Tsar is the giver of a measure of representative govern- 
ment, and that he has resisted the many efforts which have 
been made to suppress it. 

In any case, notwithstanding all the opposition which was 
offered, the Tsar was received by the King. It may have 
been a choice of evils; that it was felt to be more important 
to maintain the balance of power in Europe by the union of 
Russia, France, and Great Britain than to act as human sym- 
pathies suggested. The internal affairs of Russia were not 
the concern of the King or government of Great Britain. 
The visit is said to have resulted in yet another consolidation 
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of the forces which make for peace. It is to be followed 
by visits to the King of Italy and to the new Sultan. 


It seems to be certain that there 
Spain. have been disturbances in Spain; 
but as the government took the 
usual course of the weak, and tried to suppress the truth by 
a severe censorship, imagination was given full play, and every 
kind of contradictory statement made. All Catalonia was, it 
was said, in open revolt, the army disaffected, the Republicans 
were on the point of rising, the Carlists were assembling with 
Don Jaime at their head. Don Jaime, however, was no nearer 
than his home in Austria, from which he issued a manifesto 
saying that he never would be guilty of such a crime as ex- 
citing a civil war. He was ready indeed to be the savior of 
Spain, whose King was becoming, he said, unpopular, and 
whose Queen was not liked. According to several accounts in 
Barcelona a large number of churches and convents had been 
burned, women and children being numbered among the per- 
petrators of these deeds, monks and nuns had been killed, 
some even at the foot of the altar, and outrages too horrible 
to mention had been committed. According to another, that 
of a well-known Deputy and an eye-witness of all that had 
taken place, there had been no murder, robbery, outrage, or 
pillage at all, No nuns had been in any way harmed or in- 
sulted. Some convents indeed had been attacked, but this 
was done with the object of freeing the nuns from what the 
people looked upon as a miserable life. No prisoners had 
been shot. The army had behaved splendidly. There was no 
separatist movement whatever. All that took place was the 
result of an outburst of feeling consequent on the departure 
of the reservists. Which of these is the true account it is, of 
course, not within our power to decide. There is, however, 
too much reason to think that the Deputy is altogether too 
much of a minimizer. 

It seems clear, however, that in Spain there is a very strong 
feeling against war. Other countries have their peace societies, 
but on the least provocation the war frenzy predominates, 
Spain, so far as we know, has no peace society, but is hard to 
move to arms. The present conflict seems to be due to the 
opening of mines in territory which is outside of that which 
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belongs to Spain, in the neighborhood of Melilla and within 
the territory of the Riffs, a warlike Moorish tribe, who object 
to mines and to the railway which was being built from Melilla, 
They showed their dislike by killing some workmen who were 
building the railway. For this the Governor of Melilla felt 
called upon to chastise them, a task which has proved more 
difficult to accomplish than was expected. All parties in Spain, 
however, have come to think that national honor is involved 
and are determined to push forward operations to a successful 
conclusion. 


There has been so far very little 

Turkey. change in the state of affairs in 

Turkey. Hilmi Pasha’s ministry 

still retains the management, although there is a movement said 
to be promoted by the Committee of Union and Progress to 
supersede it by one more in accordance with their own ideas. 
It is to be feared that the Committee is seeking to grasp all 
the power of the State, and thereby to stand in the way of 
real constitutional government. In fact, the expectation of the 
establishment of such a government cannot be said to be 
strong; the most that can be said, so far, is that Turkey is on 
the road towards its attainment. It is upon the army that the 
present order rests, and although the soldiers are said to favor 
a constitutional form of government, yet the military spirit is 
essentially so opposed to such restraints, that doubts may be 
entertained of the persistence of this feeling. In fact, the mar- 


‘tial law which was to have lasted for only a few weeks, has 


been extended until next March, and this too without any rea- 
son having been given. The visit which has been paid to 
England by a large number of the members of the Parliament, 
and the exceedingly warm reception which was given to these 
visitors, may prove to have had a counteracting influence. 
The real spirit of the Young Turks has been manifested in 
the effort which they have made to re-assert Turkish authority 
in Crete. That authority for many years has been merely nom- 
inal, and even that nominal authority was cast off by the Cre- 
tans last autumn. Were it not that the Powers sympathize so 
strongly with the new régime in Turkey, they would have, in 
all probability, acquiesced in the action of the Cretans and have 
allowed Greece to annex the island. The Powers now stand 
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between Turkey and Greece, and will not allow either to have 
their own way. Turkey is ready to go to war and so are the 
Cretans. So strained a situation cannot last long. 


The news from Persia is very mea- 

Persia. ger. As a compensation for not 

serving his country the ex-Shah 

is to receive more than one hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and is therefore about to take his departure. This has given 
his former subjects some degree of relief. A greater degree 
would be felt if the Russian troops would depart, for all Per- 
sians deeply resent every kind of foreign intervention. No 
doubts are entertained about the good faith of Russia; in fact 
conspicuous good faith has been shown, for the strongest pres- 
sure was put upon the representative of Russia to bring the 
troops into Teheran during the recent troubles, to which he re- 
fused to yield. Little anxiety is felt that in this respect all 
will turn out well. But whether any degree of union can be 
brought about among the jarring forces within the country 
itself seems rather doubtful. The Parliament has not yet met, 
seems not even to have been elected. Anarchy is spreading on 
all sides. The boy of nine years cannot, of course, control 
affairs. Whether a strong, honest, and able guide can be found 
to bring about peace and order remains for the future to disclose. 

















THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 
THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION. 


NE is apt to forget, in the midst of a great anniversary pageant, the 

names of men whose deeds were not so opportunely cast as to coincide 

with large colonizing movements and the outreachings of trade to a new con- 

tinent. Eighty-five years before Henry Hudson explored the river which 

bears his name, Verazzano sailed into New York harbor. A year later, in 

1525, Gomez, another early navigator, called the Hudson the River of St. 
Anthony, and it is so charted on some early maps. 

This earliest known, and in all likelihood first European, name of the 
Hudson brings home to us a reminder of the temperament of that other day. 
We have rivers and cities and falls and lakes of the Holy Sacrament, of the 
Trinity, of the Holy Spirit, of the Sacred Heart; and hundreds of others— 
some lost, as this of the Hudson, and some preserved to us—which bear the 
names of saints. One cannot help contrasting the spirits of the two ages. 
No one can take up, regardless of his knowledge of European history, an 
early map of the Americas without discovering in its very place-names the 
one great cause which sent men forth in tiny cockleshells upon unknown 
seas. And one may be forgiven for doubting to-day whether the discoverer 
of the North Pole will fall upon his knees, take possession for his country 
Cross in hand, and dedicate the spot to Our Lady of the Snows. 

There is much virtue in opportuneness. In 1609 began a twelve years’ 
truce between the Netherlands and Spain. The little Dutch Republic was 
the manufacturing and commercial center of Europe, and Amsterdam, 
whence Hudson set sail, was the greatest shipping-port of the world. The 
Dutch East India Company, which figures so largely in the explorations of the 
Hudson River, was composed of six branches known as the Chambers of 
Amsterdam, Zeeland, Delft, Rotterdam, Hoorn, and Enkhuizen. It was in 
the employ of this sixteenth-century promoting company that Hudson under- 
took the voyage in his ship, De Halve Maene, a tiny craft, as we think to-day, 
about 75 feet long and 17 feet wide. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to find a northeast passage, Hudson 
turned his prow towards the American coast in the belief that there was a 
sea between Virginia and New England which would give entrance to the 
Pacific Ocean. The exploration of the great river which now bears Hudson’s 
name is a familiarstory. It is thought that the Ha/f Moon went up as high 
as Albany. The explorations occupied a month and the identification of the 
course depends much upon the recorded descriptions of the country. 

The coincidence of two anniversaries such as those of Hudson and Ful- 
ton is veryhappy. Surely no two names are more closely connected with the 
Hudson River. On the one hand we have the Englishman in the service of 
a great Dutch commercial company, a skilled, fearless seaman, favored by a 
season of peace and industrial expansion, who bears to the outer world tid- 
ings of a new land—‘‘a very good land to fall with and a pleasant land to 
see.” On the other side we have Robert Fulton, born of Irish parents in 
Little Britain (now Fulton), Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, a man of fine 
mechanical talent, of no mean skill as an artist, and to whose inventive 
genius we are indebted for the development of steamboating, and for pioneer 
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work with submarines, torpedoes, and inland canals. These are no inconsid- 
erable achievements for the close of the eighteenth century. 

Fulton was not the first to invent a steam-propelled boat even in Ameri- 
ca. John Fitch tried an awkward vessel, propelled by rows of oars, on the 
Delaware, in July, 1786. As a matter of fact, Fulton’s was the fifteenth inven- 
tion of a steam craft, but his great merit lies in this, that he was able to estab- 
lish steamboating on a firm basis and for all time. The history of this form 
of navigation begins with Fulton. 

Fulton’s historic voyage up the Hudson drew thousands of citizens to the 
shores of the river to jeer at what they called ‘‘Fulton’s Folly.’”? Noone 
believed that locomotion after this fashion was possible, and an awe came 
over the watchers as the Clermont, with Fulton at the helm, drew out into 
midstream and moved up the river. * 

In these days, accustomed as we are to palatial, sea-going hotels, the 
following description of the Clermont possesses considerable interest : 

‘¢ The original Clermont was 150 feet long and 13 feet wide, with 7 feet 
depth of hold. She drew 2 feet of water. Her hull (below the deck) had 
wedge-shaped bow and stern, cut sharp to the angle of sixty degrees. In 
herizontal plan her sides were parallel and she was almost wall-sided, being a 
very little wider on deck than on the bottom. Her bottom was flat with no 
keel and she had two steering-boards or lee-boards to prevent drifting side- 
ways. She had two masts, but no bowsprit or figurehead. She had two 
cabins, one forward and one aft. The tiller by which she was steered was at 
the back end of the after cabin, so that it was difficult for the helmsman to see 
what lay ahead. The engine, which was made in England, was amidship 
between the two cabins and was uncovered. The boilerwas of copper. The 
paddlewheels, 15 feet in diameter, were uncovered, which resulted in drench- 
ing the passengers, and no guards protected the wheels from collision. 
Later, the paddlewheels were covered. To turn around, one paddlewheel 
was disconnected. The flywheels of the engine were outside of the hull for- 
ward of the paddlewheels, and revolved the same way. On one occasion, 
when one of the paddlewheels was disabled, it is said, paddles were attached 
to the flywheel and the voyage continued.” * 

It is hard for us who live in a day that has lost its faculty of wonderment 
—who have seen the marvels, and touched them with irreverent hands, of the 
camera, the telephone, the wireless telegraph, the aeroplane—to appreciate 
the importance of Fulton’s achievement. And it is much to be feared that, 
knowing the whole earth round, and appropriating without effort the hard- 
won secrets of nature, we have little conception of the hardihood, the un- 
flinching courage, the iron determination required to put gaily out as Hud- 
son did with an unknown sea before him and a cut-throat crew behind. 

If the great pageant, to be held in New York from September 25 to Oc- 
tober 9, under the direction of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commis- 
sion, but lifts us out of ourselves and our surroundings and brings us toa 
better understanding of those other days, to a keener appreciation of the 
fact that we are finishers of the work begun in hardship and disappointment 
by other sturdy hands—it will be well worthwhile. It is good to go back. 
A self-sufficient present argues many things—but most of all ingratitude. 
* Hudson and Fulton, by Edward Hagaman Hall, L.H.M., L.H.D. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Possibly no article published within the last six months in THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD has caused such widespread comment as that entitled ‘* Catholic 
Books in Public Libraries,” by William Stetson Merrill, in the July issue. 
_ The article has been reprinted in full and in part a dozen or more times in 
Catholic papers throughout the country, considerable discussion and com- 
ment has been stirred up in their columns, and we have received a number 
of letters from our readers telling of work that has been, and is now being, 
carried on in different cities in the cause of Catholic reading. 

All this only goes to show that oftentimes excellent work is being done 
in many quarters of which we are quite in ignorance. And when we fully 
realize this, the pity of it comes home to us that each one of us, more or less 
isolated as we are, should be obliged to struggle with the same difficulties 
and make the same mistakes without being able to profit by the experience 
of other workers in the same field. One of the best results of this article of 
Mr. Merrill’s is that it has made many earnest and successful workers in the 
library field known to each other. This is bound to produce good results. 

The number of letters we have received on the ways and means of in- 
creasing, and making better known, the Catholic books in public libraries is 
most encouraging. It shows what a deep interest there is in this work 
throughout the country. We regret that all these letters cannot be pub- 
lished. The following, however, is 1epresentative : 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 21, 1909. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 

The article of Mr. Merrill on ‘¢ Catholic Literature in Public Libraries,” 
published in your July number, page 500, contains important sugges- 
tions. Also, it caused considerable discussion in the secular press. and 
interviews with public librarians. There is no doubt that all the public 
libraries contain a great number of good Catholic books, some of 
which have not been called for since they were placed upon the library 
shelves. Therefore, the librarians of public libraries have had little encour- 
agement from Catholics to buy Catholic books. This condition induced the 
Milwaukee Council, No. 524, Knights of Columbus, to publish the first (ex- 
cepting Father O’Donovan’s) and most numerous list of Catholic books ina 
‘public library. Since the publication of the Milwaukee K. C. catalogue, 
nearly fifty other K. C. Councils in the different parts of the United States 
have prepared catalogues of the books in their local public libraries. Copies 
of the Milwaukee K. C. catalogue have, on requests of librarians, been sent 
to nearly all parts of the world, including India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Ladrone Islands. At a national meeting of librarians, the Mil- 
waukee K. C. catalogue was mentioned, and subsequently nearly every public 
librarian in the United States asked for one or more copies, which were 
furnished, until the edition became exhausted. . 

Dr. Peckham, the Milwaukee City librarian, has been especially atten- 
tive to the Catholic demands for books, and he has put in many books that 
he has seen favorably mentioned in Catholic periodicals. In the catalogue 
of Catholic books in the Milwaukee Public Library there are listed about 
4,000 volumes, and since it was published in 1903-4, about 400 additional 
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volumes of the latest and best Catholic books have been placed in the 
library. .. . 

There should be some Catholic clearing house for catalogues, which 
would form a very useful department of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington. Why should not the University take care of that work? Also, it 
would be a very praiseworthy thing for the editors of newspapers and maga- 
zines that review books, to send copies of their reviews to the catalogue 
clearing house at the University. Finally, the University might issue an 
annual catalogue of all Catholic books, either with suggestions or without 
comment. C. M. SCANLAN. 


In reference to Mr. Scanlan’s remark about a collection of book re- 
views, it may be worth while to call attention here to the fact thatin each 
bound copy of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, in addition to the index to articles, 
there is a full index to the new books reviewed. The value of this will be at 
once apparent when it is pointed out that over two hundred and fifty works 
were reviewed in the Book Department of THE CATHOLIC WORLD during 
1908-09. A complete file of THE CATHOLIC WORLD will therefore be a val- 
uable aid to any one who takes up the work of cataloguing Catholic books. 

The press comments on Mr. Merrill’s article were all-very favorable 
and furnish three very practical considerations. First, that the listing of 
Catholic books is a most efficient means to arousing an interest in them, both 
on the part of Catholics themselves and on the part of librarians. Second, 
that there are many times numbers of Catholic books on public library 
shelves uncalled for and unknown. Third, that active interest manifested 
by Catholic readers in their own literature will be met half-way by librarians 
and lead to a larger purchase of Catholic books. 

While it is quite true that in some quarters there has existed, 
and still exists, a discrimination against Catholic books, and while 
Catholics at times have with difficulty induced public libraries to ad- 
mit a fair proportion of Catholic works, this prejudice, happily, is not 
often encountered. It is the exception rather than the rule and is gradually 
disappearing. 

The practical, work-a-day counsel, then, is: Catalogue the books! 
This is a task which Catholic young men and women can set their heads and 
hands to with the sure knowledge that they are doing lasting work. One 
hesitates to say where it is most needed, in the small towns or in the large 
cities. What is certain is that it is badly needed everywhere. It will bring 
our people to a familiarity with their own literature which it would be well- 
nigh impossible to acquire in any other manner. Catalogue the books! 

* * * 


AMERICAN FEDERATION CONVENTION. 


The Eighth annual convention of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies was held in Pittsburg on the 9th, roth, and 11th of August. It is 
regarded as the greatest gathering in the history of the organization since its 
founding in Cincinnati, December 11, 1901. Over five hundred delegates 
attended the sessions, and a distinguished gathering of members of the 
hierarchy, ameng whom were Bishops Canevin of Pittsburg, McFaul of 
Trenton, Fitzmaurice of Erie, Hartley of Columbus, and Maes of Covington, 
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As a plan of campaign for the coming year resolutions were adopted re- 
garding profanity and the Holy Name societies; the indecent theater; war 
against the white slave traffic; negro and Indian missions; support of Catholic 
papers ; Catholic Church extension; observance of Sunday; adhesion to the 
Church in all questions concerning socialism; opposition to divorce; civic 
loyalty of Catholics; offenses against public morality; abolition of any and 
every religious test in all employment; religious instruction in education; 
compensation for secular education given in the Catholic public schools; 
support of Catholic elementary schools, academies, colleges, and universities ; 
Catholic literature in libraries; clean journalism. > 

Prior to the regular business sessions of the Convention a mass meeting 
was held on Sunday evening, August 8, in Carnegie Hall. A large audience 
was present and addresses were delivered by a number of prominent mem- 
bers of the Federation. Bishop Canevin spoke of the purpose of the Federa- 
tion and Mr. Walter George Smith, of Philadelphia, welcomed the delegates, 
declaring that they could not go back too often to the origin of the Federa- 
tion. 

At a second public meeting, held on August 10, Bishop McFaul, who 
has been prominently identified with the Federation ever since its inception, 
spoke of the power of the press, adding a word of warning about present 
conditions in this country. He said: 

‘Let me announce it deliberately and with all the emphasis possible 
that the time has come when infidelity and immorality are stalking abroad in 
our land, and that it behooves all Christian people, Protestants and Catholics 
alike, to forget their petty jealousies and differences and, although holding 
fast to their religious convictions, to unite, to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
forming an impregnable barrier to anti-Christian doctrines and pagan 
morals.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 
Jason, By Justus Miles Forman. Pp. 357. Price $1.50. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 
A Homily of St. Gregory the Great on the Pastoral Ofice. By Reverend P. Boyle. Pp. 24, 
DovuBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., New York: 
Marriage 2 la Mode. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Pp. 324. Price $1.20. 
LA SALLE BuREAU OF SUPPLIES, New York: 
Sixth Reader. De La Salle Series. Pp. 480. 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & Co., Boston, Mass. : 
Confession; and Other Poems. By May Austin Low. Pp. 47. Price 80 cents net. 
Love, Faith, and Endeavor, By Harvey Carson Grumbine. Pp. 76. Price $1. 
B. HERDER, St, Louis, Mo.: 
he Roman Breviary. By Dom Jules Baudot. Pp. 260. Price $1 net. 
M. H. G1Lx & Son, Dublin, Ireland: 
The Mass in the Infant Church. By Rev. Garrett Pierse. Pp.197. Price 3s. 6d. 
Sanps & Co., London, England: ; 
The Holy Practices of a Divine Lover. By Dame Gertrude More. Pp. 216. Price 75 
cents net. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., London: 
The Berlin Discussion of the Problem of Evolution, By Erich Wasmann, S.J. Pp. 266. 
MANRESA PREssS, Roehampton, S. W., England: 
Index to the Month. Pp. 108. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





